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THE ORINOCO RIVER. 


BY WILLIAM F. 


RINOCO, golden 
sound! From those 
early days when Ra- 
leigh and Drake were 
roused to fiery action 
and deeds of high em- 
prize by stories of the 
mighty river with its 

rich mines of gold, its powerful caciques 
and beautiful women, down to the pres- 
ent, there has hung about the very name 
of this great stream an atmosphere of 
mystery and of romance. 

But little is known in this country of 
its scenery, resources, or natives ; and 
when it was decided that I should ex- 
plore it for the readers of ARTHUR's HomE 
MAGAZINE, there were few books of travel 
and no illustrations to which I could turn 
for preliminary study. Encyclopedias 
were reticent, and the little book of 
M. Chas. Gachet, ‘‘Excursion au Pays de 
YOr,” was the only one that gave me 
any information whatever. So, when my 
baggage was made ready for the journey 
at Port of Spain, in Trinidad, I knew so 
little of the route that it was like com- 
mencing a trip to an entirely new land. 

Raleigh had told in his letters home, 
of a grand river in these words : ‘‘ For I 
know all the earth does not yield a like 
confluence of streams and branches, the 
one crossing the other so many times, 
and all so fair and large, and so like one 
another, as no man can tell which totake.” 
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But now many of these mouths are as 
well known as those of the Mississippi, 
and are regularly traversed by passenger 
steamers, whose puffing pipes and scream- 
ing whistles still seem strangely out of 
place amidst the grand silence that 
Nature keeps in her vast solitudes. 

Beyond their depths that are inaccess- 
ible to any men save native Indians, 
there are towns and rich estates, gold 
mines and a large population, whose 
wants demand consideration and receive 
it, not from the government that holds 
sway over all the river's territory, nor 
from the island whose commerce is large- 
ly to its banks, but from the hands of an 
enterprising American, who saw a profit- 
able business there and embarked his 


‘ capital in it. 


About eleven years ago, foreseeing an 
increasing and lucrative trade along the 
Orinoco and its chief affluents, the Apure 
and Negro, Capt. Elisha Lee formed a 
company to control the carrying part 
thereof, and adopted the name ‘“ Linea 
de Vapores del Orinoco.” Certain priv- 
ileges were granted them by the Venezue- 
lan Government, among which were the 
exclusive right to enter the river by the 
Macareo, as that branch of the delta 
nearest to Port of Spain is called, and to 
navigate the upper rivers, which made 
the inland commerce profitable. 

Until lately the entire product of the 
great gold mines of Venezuela was car- 
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ried to Port of Spain 
by this line, and 
the affluents gave a 
large freight of cof- 
fee, hides, tobacco, 
cacao and smaller 
produce, sufficient 
in all to employ one 
large boat and four 
smaller ones, which 
made money rapidly 
under Capt. Lee’s 
capable and ener- 
getic management. 

Five years ago, 
however, President 
Guzman Blanco de- 
clared all rivers of 
the Venezuelan Republic free highways, 
and a competing company, the “ Linea 
Oriente,” was formed with two steamers, 
with the result of reducing freights fifty 
per cent. and subjecting the American 
company to serious loss. 

Their contract with the Venezuelan 
President, who is the law, provides that 
they shall transport mails free, Venezue- 
lan officials at half price, and soldiers 
at one-sixth the rate. This they have 
faithfully performed, and are now look- 
* ing for a change in some unforeseen 
way that will restore their privileges. 

As I write this, the 1st of March, 1888, 
there is some prospect of an overturn of 
government in Venezuela, and what wiil 
come afterwards no man can tell. Revo- 
lution is imminent, unless the wonderful 
sagacity of Guzman Blanco is great 
enough to stretch across the Atlantic, 
and prevent such bloody scenes as have 
frequently disgraced his country. 

The ‘‘ Bolivar,” a handsome paddle 
steamer of about six hundred tons, was 
built in Wilmington expressly for this 
trade, and is an excellent specimen of 
American river steamers. Her cabins are 
clean and comfortable, and when I was 
shown into mine by my handsome friend 
Captain Mathison, prospects for a pleas- 
ant trip were excellent. 

We left Port of Spain Saturday even- 
ing at six o’clock and nearly came to grief 
at the very start. Every Venezuelan who 
starts on a journey has a party of friends 
to see him off; and our arrival on board, 
the signal for immediate departure, was 
also the beginning of a sharp struggle on 
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the part of all these friends to get ashore. 
The steamer lay half a mile from land 
and a dozen shore-boats shoved into each 
other to reach the gangway, every boat- 
man shouting for his passengers, every 
passenger pushing to get to his boat, un- 
til in the struggle our boat was nearly 
capsized. All this seems a trifle, but 
ground sharks are by no means trifling 
customers, and the harbor is full of them. 

We were more fortunate, however, 
than to give them a meal, and wound our 
way amongst the anchored ships toward 
the Orinoco. The night came swiftly 
down as usual, and a full moon held forth 
a greeting hand with shimmering fingers 
of fire that trembled along the surface of 
the gulf in sign of welcome. 

There is something almost uncanny in 
the brilliance of a tropical fullmoon. One 
can read fine print by its light as well 
as in a northern summer twilight, and it 
seems swung far lower and nearer than 
at home—a silver globe amongst the glit- 
tering stars. 

One by one the lights of Port of Spain 
were hidden by the increasing miles 
that lay between us, until at last mount- 
ain outlines and deep-blue sky grew to- 
gether and were one. Past San Fernando 
town and the pitch shores of La Brea we 
steamed on, and when at last I went 
asleep, there was only shining water vis- 
ible below and shining worlds above. 

The next stateroom to mine was occu- 
pied by a family of indefinite numbers 
and pronounced wakefulness; but I for- 
gave the chattering children who awoke 
me at five o'clock, at the first look out 
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side. Past my cabin window, not forty 
feet away, a lovely panorama was pass- 
ing; successive scenes of dense jungle 
of unknown plants, whose intertwining 
limbs dipped fingers in the swift river, 
tall palm trunks of silvery white in the 
moonbeams, and leafless branches of dead 
trees that were covered with blossoming 
orchids of marvellous beauty. 

Behind, these black recesses stretched 
away into the virgin fields, whose depths 
no human foot has ever trod, where cay- 
man, ape and many a brilliant bird live 
in friendly converse with their kind. 

It was scarcely light; yet all these ani- 
mals were astir, and made themselves 
audible in calls—some musical, some 
harsh, all utterly unknown and strange. 

Even at this early hour the air was 
pure and clear. No fog obscured the 
coming day nor aroused grim fears of 
malaria, and a shower passing made it 
pleasantly cool. 

As the day came on, the peculiarities 
of the river showed themselves. No sign 
of life was visible; indeed, except now 


and then stray bands of Guarauno In- 
dians, who come to the banks for fish, and 
occasionally build their huts upon them 
during the dry season, there is none. 
From bank to bank it averages half a mile 
in width and fifteen feet in depth. The 
water is loaded with yellow mud, even 
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when low and in dry season as at present; 
what vast quantities of soil come down 
with its current in the winter, when it 
rises from forty to sixty feet perpendi- 
cularly and flows at the rate of from six 
to eight miles an hour, the shallow Gulf 
of Paria, which is its basin, well shows. 

Then these shores, which are even now 
scarcely out of water, are buried beneath 
the flood that sweeps over an immense 
expanse of country in its resistless flow, 
and the town of Ciudad Bolivar, now at 
the top of a sandy hill with stone piers 
half-way up, is brought to the water's 
edge, and passengers disembark in town 
instead of on a hill that is in the river 
bed half the year. 

For a hundred miles the banks re- 
mained unchanged, and the steamer 
stopped at a village named Barrancas, a 
miserable collection of huts, mostly built 
on the economical plan of four posts and 
a roof. A group of natives gathered on 
the steep bank as we slowed down, but 
no one landed or came aboard, and we 
pursued our way steadily. About noon 
the small breeze that had tempered the 
heat died away completely, and the mer- 
cury climbed up to 93° in my cabin, a 
poor place to stop long in, although the 
deck was not much better. 

A few miles from there and the scene 
changed. The river grew wider and 
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deeper, distant mountains broke the hori- 
zon's level, and aseries of pretty pictures 
passed in review. Still there was nosign 
of human life; and all the day long, save 
when we stopped at the village, a stray 
cayman or Indian in 
his canoe were the 
only living things 
we saw. 

But these were 
alive and active 
enough to make up. 
Not even in the Gan- 
ges or the Nile do 
saurians attain such 
immense size as here, 
although their diet 
must be wholly of 
fish. As the steamer 
rounded a_ sudden 
curve, I saw upon a 
sand-spit, that put 
out into the stream 
half a mile or more, 
what seemed to be 
a great brown log, 
caught there when 
the water fell; and 
remarked to the cap- 
tain that it was curi- 
ous how so large a 
tree could be felled 
by the natives. 

“Tree!” he shout- - 
ed. ‘‘Give me my 
rifle, quartermaster !” 
and ping a bullet 
went shoreward. It 
struck the log with 
a spat, and a great monster slowly raised 
its bulk on four short legs, opened wide 
a mouth of portentous dimensions, and 
deliberately slid into the water, the larg- 
est cayman of the trip. 

““Caramba!” said the captain, “ 
must have been forty feet long!” 

A little later, a commotion in the water 
close by showed up head and neck of a 
great, green, crawling lizard, an iguana, 
from whose savory flesh both whites and 
natives make nutritious food. He must 
have been six feet long, at least, and I 
took a shot at him, hitting square in the 
head—a death wound. In his flurry, he 
threw half his body clear of the water, 
showing a brilliant green skin, covered 
with knobby excrescences that looked 
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like warts, and his open mouth was 
decorated with strong rows of sharp, 
white teeth. Ashore, these animals 
snap at a man like a bull-dog, and 
hang on as hard. So our day was not 
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totally uneventful, if men were 
rare. 

At eight in the evening we arrived at 
Las Tablas, the nearest port to the famous 
Callao gold mines, that were for several 
years among the most productive in the 
world. Of late, however, their yield has 
been falling off, until the price of shares 
that paid ten dollars each per month upon 
a par value of two hundred dollars has 
dwindled down to one dollar. The de- 
crease, it is said, is due partly to a change 
of management and partly to a contrac- 
tion of the veinofcr. Shafts have been 
sunk only to the depth of eight hundred 
feet, however, anc it is expected that as 
they progress more will be obtained. 

The gold was brought aboard in four 


even 
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boxes, each containing two bars of a 
thousand ounces tied up in gunny cloths, 
with a wooden buoy attached in case of 
anaccident coming off the steamer. They 
were thrown down on the cabin floor 
with apparent carelessness; but two well 
armed men watched the treasure carefully 
all night, and in the morning it was to 
be landed at Ciudad Bolivar, in transit 
for Caracas, where it is coined. 

When that morning came, as it does 
down here, almost with a bang like Pat’s 
sunset, the steamer was tied head and 
stern to volcanic rocks half imbedded in 
white sand, alongside a steep hill of the 
same, some sixty feet high. Up and down 
itsshifting side a few disconsolate donkeys 
were climbing, carrying grass upon which 
to feed the rest of the day; and at the top 
a dark wall stretched along the town 
front, showing above it a few yellow 
walled flat-roofed houses. And that is 
all that is visible at first glance of the 
fourth city of the Venezuelan republic. 

After this difficult hill was surmounted 
the town developed into a rambling lot 
of streets upon a series of hills, the high- 
est one crowned by a cathedral church 
and a pretty little square containing one 
fair bronze statue of the great Bolivar, 
and four wretched: plaster ones, repre- 
senting the four countries that owe their 
freedom to his statesmanship and valor. 

The city is well supplied with water 
from the river by a system belonging to, 
and devised by, our enterprising consul, 
Mr. Underhill, who draws a substantial 
income from his investment, and holds 
the sole right to furnish water for ten 
years to come. 

Shops are large, numerous and well 
stocked; especially for a place whose 
merchants pay a hundred per cent. duty, 
and where no one can do business ex- 
cept by permission of the State. The 
streets were paved, and there was no 
external appearance of poverty. 

But through the pavement, grass was 
growing; on the main street were ruins 
of ahorse railway abandoned for lack 
of business several years ago, and cus- 
tomers for the goods in those wide stores 
were not. Only rarely was a wheeled 
vehicle visible; indeed, except about the 
gaol, where red-capped soldiers kept 
guard, the streets were almost deserted, 
and everywhere was an air as of a town 
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whose day had been, whose prosperity 
had vanished. 

A few lines in the Patriota, the daily 
paper of the town, announced that the 
editor and senior director had been im- 
prisoned for expressing their opinions 
too freely upon public questions; and I 
learned that it was possible that they 
might remain for months, or at the 
President’s will. Uneasy is the hand 
that wields a pen where autocrats reign, 
for so constant an occurrence is the im- 
prisonment of any one who criticizes the 
Venezuclan government, that opposition 
newspapers have an attaché called ‘‘ the 
prison editor,” whose especial duty is to 
shoulder all responsibility for offensive 
articles, and spend such time in jail as 
may please the powers that be. 

A chat with my friend of the Patri- 
ota, who was just then in limbo, showed 
that he regarded his incarceration as quite 
a regular thing, and was in no way cast 
down thereby. 

There are no curios to be found, no 
sights to be seen. AJ] amusement that 
is not sternly supervised is gambling, 
and that goes on cverywhere, baccarat 
being the favorite game, at which I sawa 
lad not more than sixteen win a hundred 
and fifty dollars in an hour. When the 
‘‘Santos Dias” (Lent) is done, there is an 
American circus coming; but I pity acro- 
bats where the mercury is steady at 
ninety degrees. But there is one thing 
enough to repay the journey hither: the 
majestic Orinoco. Standing on a corner 
that overlooks its bed a hundred feet 
below, there is a view for many miles 
up stream, and one no longer wonders 
at the enthusiasm with which Spaniards 
first looked upon its mighty flow, the 
love their descendants bear for it. still. 
It was low water when I looked down 
the steep sand-hills to its edge, yet the 
stream was nearly a mile wide, with 
banks of brilliant green, and a golden 
yellow tide. 

What must it then be when steamers 
whose upper decks are forty feet below, 
and five times as far away, come directly 
to the city front, and moor to rings in a 
wall that is now high in air above the 
river? For the tide rises in rainy sea- 
sons as much as fifty feet, making rivers 
of brooks, extending navigation a thou- 
sand miles inland to Bolivian towns, and 
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bringing produce from even the Rio although they only draw four feet; but 
Negro to civilization and to sale. At when November comes, they search the 
this season the steamers ‘‘Apure” and upper country through for trade, and 
“Libertad” are useless for want of water, usually with success. 
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I was particularly desirous to find 
some specimens of Indian feather work 
from those upper rivers, for they make 
hammocks that are beautiful enough 
for royal museums. But not one re- 
mained, and my kind friend, Captain 
Mathison, was finally forced to acknowl- 
edge that even he could not find one, at 
least this side the Andes. 

Back of the city there is a lagoon that 
looks like a congenial home for fevers, 
caymans, and other pestiferous things, 
and there was no other inducement to a 
closer visit. 

Over the whole of Venezuela hangs 
an impending cloud of revolution and 
anarchy, casting far in advance shadows 
of financial and personal uneasiness. 
Guzman Blanco is away in France, but 
his spirit is still feared; and the coming 
Presidential election is regarded as a sure 
signal for disturbance. 

As a leading merchant said to me to- 
day: ‘‘It is not possible to have matters 
worse—any change will be welcome.” 
Perhaps; but to an American, a change 
involving bloodshed, general anarchy 
and years of national retrogression, 
would be worth avoiding at any sacri- 


fice: What I said in these columns last 
year has come true, and it is a sad thing 
for Venezuela that Guzman Blanco’s tired 
hands have laid down the reins of State. 

Government House, the official resi- 
dence of the President, faces a little 
square; a commodious building of white 
stone, where I was presented to His Ex- 
cellency, President José M. Ernazabel, 
who rules the great State of Bolivar, 
which is composed of the smaller ones— 
Apure and Guyana. He is a courteous 
gentleman of liberal education and high 
appreciation of his country’s value, hold- 
ing a position similar to our State Gov- 
ernors, excepting that he is directly and 
personally responsible to the Central 
Government at Caracas for his admin- 
istration. 

Connected with Government House 
are the large buildings of the Bolivar 
College, which includes departments of 
law, medicine, classics and modern 
languages, and where is a well chosen 
public library of several thousand vol- 
umes, the whole under the rectorship of 
Dr. Doroteo de Armas. 

The students numbered about eighty 
and were as intelligent and well appear- 
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ing a body of young men as can be de- 
sired, and they gave me a cordial recep- 
tion in University Hall in appreciation of 
a series of articles on Venezucla, in THE 
ConTiInenTaL Maaazing, describing their 
country. 

Beyond tho hill upon which the city 
stands, there is a broad and vast savan- 
nah of white sand, upon which only onc 
tree will grow, a kind of thorn: Evi 
dently the bed of some prehistoric lake, 
its soil is like the Texan ‘‘Bad Lands,” 
utterly worthless. 

Outside the city line, drawn sharply 
where the red clay ends across this desert 
of white sand, there is nothing. Only 
great ox teams traverse these wilds— 
teams of sixty and eighty bullocks, that 
carry all heavy machinery and stores to 
the Callao district, two hundred and fifty 
miles away. 

I do not believe that anyone can 
fancy what an immense team sixty oxen 
make, as I saw them ready for a start. 
They travel ten or twelve miles a day 
and often take twenty-five days to reach 
the mines. A single bed-plate for an 
engine that we brought to Bolivar, 
weighed five tons, and as the freight con- 
tractor receives five cents a pound hence 
to the mines, some idea may be formed 
of where a part of the money goes. 

But upon that wide savannah, that 
extended its level surface far across 
country to blue hill-lines that closed the 
distance, there was a delicious breeze of 
pure clear air that braced almost like a 
breath from the sea. We drove hither 
and thither with no regard to roads—in- 
deed there were none, as on our West- 
ern prairies; and took in. enough of ozone 
to last allnight. Half a mile further, 
and there is nothing. No human voice, 
no song of bird proclaims a habitable 
land, and my friend, the captain, said, 
‘*Yes, doctore mio, one must go ten 
leagues inland before he reaches soil 
that is worth tilling, or a single home.” 

Our stay in Bolivar is done, and we 
begin to prepare for the return voyage ; 
and from this far distant Orinocan town, 
my steps turn backward, and I am 
homeward bound. 

We brought hi‘t2: provisions, etc., 
sundries, as I have said, and in return 
take beef cattle to Trinidad. 


Along the high river banks there were 


here and there corrals; pens of stakeg 
and withes, into which are counted off a 
number of beeves to be shipped. We 
ran up to the shore, built a bridge of 
plank aboard, and when all was ready 
out came a traincd bull who lives aboard 
in state like any other officer. He 
marched up the hill, stationed himself 
at the pen entrance, and at a signal; 
started on a jump for the boat, followed 
by a herd of half wild and not wholly 
convinced cattle.’ Their faith duly 
clinched by a shower of blows and curses 
from the drivers; and having small 
choice in the matter, they were soon se- 
curely aboard and the steamer off for 
another lot. 

Such a row as those drivers did make! 
Screams, yells, curses, and howls came 
in tremendous volume from their ex- 
cited throats, somewhat increased, I fear, 
by the considerate and thoughtful justice 
with which the chief mate, a Herculean 
native, distributed his own attentions. 
One blow for a bullock and two for a 
driver, was his idea; and it did seem to 
work well, for they toiled like monkeys 
until the work was done. 

Coming down stream, every hour or 
so, twinkling lights ashore told where 
Indian villages—if two or three huts may 
be so called—had located since our up- 
ward trip; and nothing could give a bet- 
ter idea of the purely nomadic character 
of these indigenes than this sudden total 
change of habitation. From under the 
thick greenery of river foliage there 
came shooting ‘out into the moonlight, 
canoes, with women paddling hard, to 
intercept the boat, and men sitting in the 
bows, lustily shouting the only Spanish 
word they knew, ‘‘ Pan, pan!” 

And as the only chance these wretches 
had ever to taste bread was when the 
‘*Bolivar” came along to give them a 
morsel, we threw them biscuit, which 
they deftly caught and swiftly vanished 
with into darkness of deep shade. 

They live upon fish and game, using 
for hunting the blow-gun and tiny poi- 
soned arrow, whose smallest puncture 
is swift paralysis and certain death. Yet 
my captain tells me that they are happy, 
jolly and: contented; and, if happiness 
be, indeed, but the possession of every- 
thing needed, why should they not be? 
Viva los Indios ! 
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me HY don’t she come? With 

night coming on so fast, the 

wind already blowing a hur- 

B ricane, and such an awful 
sky, why does she stay ?”’ 

Mrs. Edeland, twisting her hands 
together in mortal fear, stepped from 
the door of her tiny house and ran to 
the edge of the bluff on which the lonely 
dwelling stood. She anxiously scanned 
the hot, dry, boundless plains, across 
which the wind was now tearing madly. 
Then she raised her frightened eyes to 
-the great mass of purple clouds advanc- 
ing from the north-west. They were 
crested with the ominous coppery tinge 
which the scattered settlers in those 
desolate wastes knew so well and dreaded 
so infinitely. 

After a final despairing glance across 
the prairie, Mrs. Edeland returned to 
the house, and, from the low doorway, 
watched the threatening heavens. Her 
eyes at length rested, with a faint gleam 
of comfort in their troubled depths, 
upon an oblong mound of earth, witha 
tiny wooden shaft projecting from the 
centre, and at one end—so near she 
could have touched it where she stood— 
a heavy wooden door, fastened obliquely 
against the mound. 

“‘Qh,’’ she cried, ‘‘ to think of living 
in a country where one must be forever 
retreating into the bowels of the earth 
for safety! To think one has come to 
such a pass, that the greatest comfort 
one’s life holds is—a cyclone cellar !’’ 
And, in the face of her fear, she laughed. 

At this instant, a faint shout, borne 
to her ears on the wings of the wind, 
caused her to raise her head eagerly. 
In the gathering dusk, she could just 
make out a woman on the farther side of 
the ‘‘draw,’’ riding as only the women 
of the plains can ride. 

Mrs. Edeland, after a fervent ‘‘ thank 
God,’’ watched breathlessly her sister’s 
gallant little pony, which, though wild 
with fear, was still true to the hand that 
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had guided him in many such extremities 
as this. 

‘* Quick, for God’s sake!’’ said Mrs. 
Edeland, when her sister neared the 
house. She ran ahead to the snug little 
‘*dug-out’’ stable, and opened the door 
as her sister drew rein before it. 

They had the horse safely stabled in 
an incredibly short time, and set out on 
a run for the house, casting piteously 
frightened eyes at the dreadful sky as 
they ran. ; 

‘We are in for another night of it, 
Rachel,’’ said her sister. ‘‘It’s becom- 
ing monotonous, isn’t it? ‘The third 
this week.’”’ 

‘‘Is everything ready?’’ hurriedly 
asked Miss Rogers, as she opened a little 
door and took a small hand-bag from a 
shelf. 

‘«Yes, yes,’’ impatiently. ‘‘Oh, do 
come! Just hear that!’’ she continued, 
almost crying, as a terrific shriek, as of 
an army of demons, tore wildly about 
their little house, threatening its instant. 
destruction. 

‘< Come,’ 


’ 


said Miss Rogers, gently, 
glancing compassionately at Mrs. Ede- 
land’s deathly face. 

It took their united strength to close 


the door, once they got outside. But, 
when they attempted to raise the heavy 
door of their retreat, they found it 
impossible. The wind took them off 
their feet, and they clung together, 
crouching down against the side of the 
house. But only for a moment: again 
they attempted, with the strength of 
despair, to open the door far enough to 
gain an entrance; but each time the 
wind tore it from their grasp, and closed 
it with—it seemed to them—a savage 
glee. 

‘‘Tt’s no use,’’ said Mrs. Edeland, at 
length. ‘‘ Four years in this horrible 
place, and then be blown to heaven 
knows where.”’ 

At this juncture, a tall dark form 
loomed up beside them. A strong hand 
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laid hold on the door, and a voice said 
peremptorily : 

‘« Take your hands off. I'll open it, 
and you want to get in there mighty 
quick.”’ 

He held it open, while the sisters 
stumbled pell-mell down the steps. He 
quickly followed, fastening the door 
securely on the inside. 

Mrs. Edeland hurriedly lighted a 
candle and held it above her head, while 
she peered in some trepidation at the 
stalwart form standing quietly at the foot 
of the steps. 

“Why, it’s Dick Graves!’’ 
exclaimed, with a sigh of relief. 

‘*Small favors thankfully received,’’ 
murmured Miss Rogers, as she calmly 
seated herself on an inverted butter-tub. 

Dick glanced at her with a slight 
smile, but made no reply, as he found an 
empty nail-keg and seated himself, while 
Mrs. Edeland appropriated an empty 
packing-box. 

‘¢ This is bad for the wheat,’’ observed 
Dick Graves, as the rain beat furiously 
upon the earthy roof above them and the 
sullen roar of the wind penetrated their 
subterranean retreat. 

“*We were expecting the harvesters 
te-morrow,’’ said Mrs. Edeland, anx- 
iously. ‘*Oh, I do hope it will not be 
a regular cyclone. I am always afraid 
of the house, in sucha wind. If John 
had lived, we should have had a new one 
before this.”’ 

*¢ We'll hope it’s only a blow,’’ began 
Dick, reassuringly, when there was a 
sudden terrible roaring, and the next 
instant the crash of falling timbers and 
the clinking of breaking glass on the 
cellar door. It brought them to their 
feet, the sisters clinging to each other in 
speechless horror. Mrs. Edeland sank 
helplessly at their feet, while Rachel 
looked mutely across her prostrate form 
at the man who had doubtless saved 
them from further calamity — perhaps 
had saved their lives. 

He was looking down at the poor soul 
on the rude floor, with an expression of 
deepest compassion. Kneeling beside 
her, he lifted her head, laying it tenderly 
on his arm, while Rachel rubbed the 


she 
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toil-hardened hands and gently brushed 
the gray hair from the white face. 

She was inconsolable, once she 
regained consciousness; and through 
the long hours of the stormy night, the 
united efforts of the others failed to calm 
or reassure her. ‘Toward morning, she 
sank into a troubled sleep. Rachel sat 
beside her, her elbows on her knees, her 
face hidden in her hands. 

After a long time, a slight movement 
roused her, and she raised her head. 
Dick was softly unfastening the door. 
As he raised it, a flood of sunlight poured 
into the cellar. Rachel motioned him 
to leave it open. It was some time 
before she could muster courage to vent- 
ure out. Finally, she crept timidly up 


the steps and stood face to face with the 
Everything 


ruins of yesterday’s home. 
gone! 

A step behind her, and Dick Graves 
stood beside her. 

‘‘T’ve just fed the horses,’’ he said, 
quietly ; ‘‘and as soon as you are both 
ready, we'll go.’’ 

‘Go? Gowhere? We've no place 
on earth to go,’’ with a despairing gest- 
ure. 

‘«That’s likely—and my place only 
ten miles away. I shall take you there. 
Aunt Sarah will make you comfortable.” 

‘*No, no! I shall not go one step. 
How can I? You ought to know bet- 
ter.’’ 

‘«See here, Rachel: if you hesitate 
because of what has passed, let me tell 
you, once for all, that you may rest per- 
fectly easy on that score. You need fear 
no more nonsense from me. You said 
‘No,’ and ‘No’ it is. You have no 
right to allow your sentiments to inter- 
fere with your sister’s welfare. Matters 
are bad enough with her, as it is; her 
crops are ruined and her house in splint- 
ers.”’ 

‘« No matter ; I will not go.”’ 

‘IT would like to have you compre- 
hend the fact that, although I loved you 
madly once, I am not the sort that goes 
on annoying a woman when she has told 
me distinctly, as you have, that she cares 
nothing about me. That settles it.’’ 

With a little effort, he continued: 
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«There’s not another place within 
twenty miles, where you would be so 
comfortable. Aunt Sarah will be glad 
to have you, and Mrs. Edeland must be 
cared for at once.’’ 

A little shivering sigh behind them ; 
they turned, to see her standing quietly, 
looking with dry eyes at the havoc 
wrought in one short night. The house 
John had built for her so long ago, and 
where they had been so happy, lay in 
ruins at her feet. 

Dick put his arm about her and 
gently told her he was taking them home 
with him. She assented listlessly and 
sank back against her sister, when he 
had got them into the wagon, which 
luckily had escaped injury. 

It was a dismal ride. Every now and 
then, some familiar object greeted them, 
lying where the wind had left it. The 
fields of grain, yesterday waving in the 
sunshine, lay beaten into the earth. 

It seemed an eternity before they left 
the path of the storm and came in sight 
of Dick’s ranch. How prosperous 
everything looked! They could see the 
harvesters at work, and all the cheerful 
farm-sounds greeted them as they neared 
the low, rambling, adobe house. Flowers 
were blooming all about it, and a 
meadow-lark was chanting his Te Deum 
from the topmost bough of a cotton- 
wood-tree near the gate. 

Aunt Sarah welcomed them with old- 
fashioned New England hospitality. 
But, when Dick explained their situation, 
she took first one, then the other, of the 
forlorn sisters to her breast, and cried 
over them and comforted them to her 
heart’s content. ‘Then she set about 
getting them a breakfast that would have 
tempted an anchorite. They at once 
put Mrs. Edeland to bed, while Rachel 
helped Aunt Sarah wash up the dishes— 
wondering, as she did so, if she knew 
that her nephew had, six months ago, 
asked her to marry him, and that she 
had refused him, and what she must 
think of her being there, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

As for Dick, during the next few days, 
she saw but little of him; but that little 
was not just what she expected. She 
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wondered if this cold self-contained man 
could be the passionate lover of a few 
short months ago. 

‘¢One would think he had never been 
in love in his life,’’ she said, with a 
strange uneasy sense of anger im her 
heart, at the calm courteous indifference 
of his manner to her. He appeared to 
forget there had ever been anything but 
friendship the most Platonic, in his 
sentiments toward her. 

A few days after the storm, she rode 
over to the old place. She was chafing 
fiercely at their enforced stay under 
Dick Graves’s roof. They must rebuild 
at once, she felt ; and as if in furtherance 
of this idea, she made her weary way 
across the prairie, thinking sadly of 
many things. 

She went sorrowfully about the place, 
noting in detail the ravages of the cruel 
storm. She seated herself, at length, on 
a large flat boulder near the well, and 
was looking drearily across the <— 
waste, when Dick rode up. 

She started and blushed, coloring so 
deeply that she hastily put up her hand, 
fearing he might see it and think—but 
pshaw! Dick had a quiet way of seeing 
most things, but he wasn’t a man to 
think that because— 

‘Oh, here you are, Rachel! I was 
afraid i’d miss you. Mrs. Edeland said 
you had ridden over, and she told me to 
say that whatever you decided upon 
would be acceptable to her. I'll go 
right on over to Hilton’s and order the 
lumber, so that it can be begun at once. 
Will you build on the old site, do you 
think ?’’ 

‘«T hadn’t thought anything about it, 
but I suppose so,’’ coldly. 

‘All right. Now, if you'll give me 
an idea of what you intend to build, I’ll 
make out a bill for the lumber, and 
hurry right on, so as to get home by 
dusk.’’ 

‘IT don’t know anything about it. 
How can I know what Anna wants? 
I’ll have nothing to do with the plans, 
I tell you,’’ passionately, as she started 
toward her horse, which she had tethered 
close by. 

Dick looked blankly after her, slowly 
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replacing book and pencil in his pocket. 
Then he hurried after her. 

‘¢What’s the row, Rachel ?’’ he asked, 
as he untied her horse and stood waiting 
to help her to mount. 

‘‘T am not aware of any ‘row,’ as you 
call it,’’ she said, stiffly. 

‘«Why did you fly off like that, if 
there isn’t ?’’ he asked. 

No answer. 

He threw up his head and gave him- 
self a slight shake before he ventured to 
speak again. 

‘IT can’t think what’s come to you, 
Rachel. You used to bea regular brick ; 
but, of late, you are getting downright 
cranky. I do hope,’’ anxiously, ‘I 
have not offended you in any way? We 
shall be neighbors still, when you are 
settled here once more in the new home 
—and friends always, Rachel ?’’ holding 
out his hand. 

‘““No! I am not your friend, Dick 
Graves. I hate the very sight of you— 
so there!’’ and she vaulted into the 
saddle and was off like a shot. 

He stood watching her in speechless 
astonishment until she disappeared behind 
a bluff. 

‘<If the ways of the Lord are past 
finding out,’’ he said, slowly, as he took 
off his hat and pushed back his hair, 
‘<I’d like to know what the deuce is to 
be said about the ways of a woman.’’ 

That night, after the supper-work was 
done, Rachel slipped out of the house, 
leaving the others chatting on the wide 
veranda. There was burning in her 
heart a restless craving for she knew not 
what. She longed to escape into the 
night and be quite alone with her troubled 
thoughts. 

And such a night! The dewy earth 
was flooded with the wonderful moon- 
light peculiar to these high-lying prairies. 
It glorified each homely object and 
enhanced the tranquil quiet which 
brooded like a spirit over these lonely 
wind-swept plains. 

Rachel crossed the yard, opened a 
little gate, and in a moment found her- 
self on the edge of a narrow belt of 
stunted trees which fringed a tiny creek. 

*¢ How black the shadows are,’’ she 
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said, softly, as she stopped and looked 
through the quivering trees, at the water 
shimmering in the moonlight. 

What strange thing had come to her, 
she wondered. It was not alone the loss 
inflicted by the storm. Why did she 
cling to this home of his, and feel within 
her breast so deep a resentment against 
Dick for his efforts in hurrying forward 
her sister’s rebuilding? Was he tired of 
them—her—so soon? He seemed to 
have forgotten the past entirely. 

‘“‘And only to-day he called me a 
crank !’’ she sobbed. 

Her sorrow had its way, there in the 
sweet silence of the night. Presently 
she lifted her white tear-stained face to 
the solemn sky—so far away and so 
unpitying—her hands folded closely over 
her throbbing heart, as she whispered: 

‘¢T see it all now; I know now, when 
it is too late. The mistake of my life— 
the mistake of my life! For I love him 
—oh, how I love him! And he no 
longer cares about me!”’ 

She sank, a limp little heap, against 
the fence, where the shadows were deep- 
est, and looked with unseeing eyes into 
the silvery night. 

The sharp click of the gate roused her. 
She saw. Dick coming leisurely toward 
her. She nestled closer to the fence, 
drawing her dark shawl over her head, 
scarcely daring to breathe, as he stopped, 
not four feet from her. 

He crossed his arms on the fence, and 
a long sigh escaped him. 

‘¢Tt’s no use,’’ he said; ‘‘ I’m a con- 
founded fool, to go on worshiping her as 
I do, when she shows so plainly that she 
hates the sight of me. But I'll be 
blamed if it’s an easy matter to stop lov- 
ing a woman, simply because she expects 
a fellow to. And Rachel is dearer to 
me this blessed night than she’s ever 
been. I—’’ 

‘Oh, Dick! Dick!’’ And she stood 
there, holding out her arms to him, the . 
tears running down her pale face. 

He stared at her in speechless wonder 
for one brief instant. The next, she was 
sobbing passionately on his breast, while 
all the love of his heart was lavished 
upon her in tenderest epithets. 





AN EVENING ON AN OLD-TIME PLANTATION. 


BY ELLEN FRIZELL WYCOFF (MARY WILSON). 


UNT HANNAH swept the 

last speck of dust from her 

great uneven stone hearth, 

and stood the short straw 

broom in the corner. Then, 
with a wide short-handled old shovel, 
she lifted out a heap of red glowing 
coals that were full of beautiful littie 
pink and blue and yellow flames, and 
patted them down evenly until the 
round hot bed was ready for the oven. 
The oven was deep and black, and 
Aunt Hannah filled it with sweet pota- 
toes and then fitted on the broken lid. 
Upon this she heaped more glowing 
coals. 

She was singing softly to herself. 
Her voice was wonderfully sweet, like 
the voice of a dove. It was full of sad 
little tremblings and pathetic quivers ; 
and the low, wild, monotonous. tune 
just suited it.. The wind wailed outside, 


moaning and sobbing in the pines and 
coming through the cracks in the cabin 


walls in little piercing screams and 
whistles ; and Aunt Hannah seemed to 
fit her singing to it, using the weird 
sounds as a sort of accompaniment, 
“Trials, troubles, an’ gra’ tribberlation 
har below—’’ 

Another sound came into the little 
cabin, and the song ceased. 

‘¢ Ter whit, ter whoo—whoo, whoo.’’ 

“‘Lawd a massy, dar hit air ergin! 
Whut gwine ter cum on us, no how?’’ 

The song was gone from her simple 
heart, and she sat down trembling like 
one of the autumn leaves outside. 

‘‘ De fird night, han’ runnin’ !”’ 

There was a fumbling noise outside 
the door. the wooden latch was lifted, 
and the wide old door groaned back on 
its hinges. 

‘Dat you, Tony?’’ Aunt Hannah 
held her wrinkled hand over her eyes 
and peered among the shadows about 
the doorway. ‘‘Why, Sylvie, whut 
kinter win’ blowed you disser way ?’’ 

Aunt Sylvie, the fat old cook, wad- 


dled up to the fire, the floor creaking 
under her weight. Her round face wore 
a solemn expression that somehow had 
the look of being borrowed for the 
occasion. Aunt Sylvie was the jolliest 
soul on the plantation. Aunt Hannah 
looked at her now in open surprise. 

** Looker here, Sylvie, dat you er yore 
gohs’ ?”’ 

‘¢ Hit’s whut’s lef’ er me, Hannah; 
dat’s ’bout all I kin lay claim ter.’’ 

‘* Who dat at de doah?’’ called Han- 
nah, as a clumsy knock sounded outside. 

‘« Hit ah me.” 

‘¢ Dat’s de doctor, Hannah; whatter 
he wan’, yer recken ?”’ 

«* Dunno. Lif’ de latch an’ walk right 
in ter de foir, doctor,’’ called Hannah. 

Now, the doctor was that mysterious 
personage, a seventh son. Most large 
plantations boasted one, and he was 
always regarded with respectful awe. 
The negroes believed these seventh sons 
to be possessed of some uncanny power. 
They themselves believed their powers 
to be extraordinary. A seventh son, 
combined with the left hind foot of a 
grave-yard rabbit, was a match for old 
Satan himself. 

The doctor came slowly in. He did 
everything slowly. He made a sign 
over the door and near the floor, and 
then walked sedately toward the fire- 
place, where the two old women waited 
patiently. 

The doctor wore on his breast a little 
leather bag that hung from a string 
about his neck. This bag held his 
‘¢ cunjer charm’ and rabbit-foot. 

‘* Marse dun cut dat doah in de souf 
room,’’ he said. 

Both women groaned. 

‘*Datter collard dun gone ter seed,’’ 
Sylvie wailed. ‘‘I kum fur ter tell 
Hannah ’ bout hit.’’ 

‘‘Lawdamassy! Dat owel dun been 
hootin’ erreddy ternight, soon’s hit is.’’ 

Hannah moaned, bowing her head to 
her knees. 
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‘¢Suppin’s gwine ter happin,’’ said 
another voice, and _ the _ plantation 
preacher, Uncle Moses, joined the group, 
followed by Tony. 

‘‘Here’s Tony at las’. Tony, my 
son, we’s fell into bad times. Set down 
an’ pose yerself, an’ ’flec’ on yer latter 
eend,”’ said Hannah, piously, as her tall 
son came under the low doorway, and 
she placed a chair for the preacher. 

«Dem taters in de ubben, mammy ?”’ 

‘¢ Day’s taters ; but whacher studdyin’ 
"bout de flesh-pots er Egyp’, when 
tings is gwine on ?”’ 

Now, the preacher and the doctor were 
never friendly. One represented religion, 
and the other ‘‘cunjering.”” It was a 
difficult task to keep on good terms with 
both; but, being a professor, Aunt 
Hannah was very pious when Uncle 
Moses was about, much as she feared the 
doctor. 

Tony sat down on a pile of pine- 
knots in the corner, folding his long 
thin legs up so as to make one believe 
in his mother’s statement: ‘‘ Tony is 
double-j’inted an’ chicken-breasted.’’ 

When the older people were much 
engaged with each other, Tony fished a 
potato from the hole in the oven-lid, 
and quietly ate it unnoticed. 

‘¢Dese warnin’s hain’t fer fun,’’ the 
preacher said, and every eye followed 
the doctor’s hand as it folded its fingers 
about the ** cunjer’’ charm. 

Other negroes dropped in. The 
housemaid, the seamstress, and the driver 
and stable-boy followed them. The 
little cabin was well filled at last, and 
they all grew excited over the ‘‘ warn- 
ings.’’ Their eyes were big with fear, 
and they crept closer together as the 
doctor opened the bag and hung the 
rabbit-foot on the outside. When he 
had fastened it securely, he got up with- 
out a word and went out. Presently the 
preacher followed him. The negroes 
sat very still, their horror-stricken faces 
turned to the fire. The owl was hoot- 
ing outside. 

And now another sound came to 
them. ‘‘ Ting, tang—ting, tang, tong.’’ 
The negroes began to move slowly in 
their seats. The sound came nearer. 
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They glanced into one another’s eyes, 
Nearer came the sound. broad smiles 
grew about the wide lips. The music 
was at the door, the latch flew up, the 
door swung open. Sambo, the fiddler, 
was among them, his bow dancing. across 
the strings. 

Tony skipped over to the housemaid, 
his mother curtsied to the coachman, 
while Aunt Sylvie waltzed up to the 
stable-boy, her ponderous form swinging 
awkwardly, while the others paired off, 
and the old fiddler fell into a merry tune, 

The little cabin trembled in the 
moonlight. 

The old floor creaked, the little win- 
dow rattled, and the fiddler flashed his 
bow in the red light of the flames, that 
grew hot and bright as one and another 
of the dancers darted toward the 
‘‘lightw’d pile’’ and threw great knots 
on the fire. 

The feet of the dancers were as tire- 
less as the arm of the fiddler. 

‘‘Swing your corners!’’ sang the 
fiddler ; but in an instant all was quiet. 
The negroes were seated, quietly turning 
big startled eyes upon one another. 
A loud rap at the door. The latch was 
lifted, and ‘‘Marse Henry’’ entered. 

‘« Has anyone seen Lilly ?’’ 

An ashy hue overspread every dusky 
face, and a chorus of low tremulous 
‘¢ No, sir’’ was the answer. 

‘* Look for her ; she is missing.’’ 

Loud wails followed the master as he 
turned away. 

Tears streamed from every eye, and 
loud cries rent the air, as the emotional 
creatures threw themselves out of the 
little room and went running wildly 
about in the moonlight. And then from 
the ‘‘ big house’’ sounded a long loud 
blast from the tin horn, and neighbors 
and negroes gathered together in the 
yard. And up from the barn came the 
doctor, holding in his arms a little form; 
and a great shout went up when the 
negroes saw that he was bringing Lilly. 

‘Foun’ her in de _ cotton-house, 
marse, fas’ ersleep,’’ he said; but every 
negro on the place believed that he had 
taken the child from the witches by his 
‘‘cunjer’’ charm. 





WAS SHE FAIRLY WON? 


BY MELVILLE PHILIPS. 


ma RED to a lavish use of the 

® first person singular, I find 

it no hardship to chat about 

myself; but here at the 

outset, when in the interest 

of art I deem it advisable to present 

myself to you in propria persona, | 

confess to a feeling of profound embar- 
rassment. 

Since, however, you must somehow 
get to see me as I am, suppose you take 
in the saline way this pretty photographic 
paragraph which celebrated, in the 
“society columns’’ of ‘‘ The Tooth,” 
my recent felicity : 

‘‘The handsome face of the groom, 
Mr. Nelson Yorke, was radiant of his 
new-found joy. Standing a good head 


and shoulders above his best man, he 
was, barring the lovely bride, by far the 
most conspicuous and notable figure at 


the nuptials. Mr. Yorke’s face is rather 
Napoleonic in outline, though he shows 
no sign of baldness. His eyes are 
flashing gray and deep-set; his nose 
large and slightly aquiline; his mouth 
firm and thin-lipped. His marriage 
creates a vacancy in the Ten of Trumps 
Club, of which he was the founder and 
Ace.”’ : 

There you have me as by flash-light ; 
now for my past and the romance 
thereof. 

I think that, like Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, I must have been a passionate lover 
of women from the time I entered knee- 
breeches. It is very clear to me how 
wildly my heart beat at sight of my first 
governess; I remember distinctly how, 
when with deplorable inconstancy it had 
ceased pulsating in that quarter, it sud- 
denly leaped out toward the daughter of 
the village parson, a sweet-faced young 
woman of incalculable maturity, who 
kissed me one day in the choir-balcany, 
full on the lips. 

Ah, how it stung me—the thrill of 
that incomparable kiss is even now not 
utterly dead. It enslaved me then. I 


dogged her footsteps on Sundays; I 
stared hard at her, flushing painfully 
when her serene gaze met. mine; | 
caught up one of her discarded rubber 
shoes one day and kissed it joyously ; 
I stole forth into a thick winter night 
and walked with bated breath a mile; 
that I might lift my enraptured.eyes to 
the dim light in her chamber window ; 
I hoarded my scant silver and bought for * 
her, with a pocketful of it, a bottle of 
attar of roses, the size of a cartridge. of 
duck-shot ; I—oh, I tingled all over for 
a twelvemonth, with a red-hot fever in 
my veins, pining for another kiss. 

She never gave it me; but, as I saw 
with my own aching eyes, presently fell 
to kissing the oily-haired organist, who 
on weekdays was a knavish boss carpenter 
and who in good time made her his 
wife. 

I mention this simply to, show wha 
manner of man I’ve always been—since 
the child is father to the man—and inci- 
dentally as a warning to sweet-faced 
young women: pray be careful. how you 
kiss impressionable boys full upon 
lips ! 

But love was a cumulative poison in 
my blood. I do not mean to say by 
this that, as I grew older, I loved oftener 
and more fiercely ; only that my capacity 
for loving increased with my _ years. 
When the lightning of a girl’s eyes struck 
me, it struck hard, and I.was sensible of 
an enlarging susceptibility to the shock, 
Without being in any way a lackadaisical 
lad, it is plain to me now that I was in 
peril of becoming one. 

College saved me. The rough and 
wholesome contact with other boys 
nipped the bud of tender sentiment, 
which had come to flower too early in 
my breast. 

As I stiffened my muscles, I toughened 
my heart, and in two years I was suffi- 
ciently brutalized. Then Estelle came 
into my life; but that’s quite another 
story—one that will never be told, by 
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the bye; and I only mention the fact 
here because, a rumor of the affair hav- 
ing reached my father, he suddenly 
plucked me from my alma mater (that’s 
not Estelle), gave me an admirable 
course of lectures on the first principles 
of ethics, and then popped me into his 
lawyer’s office, whence in due course of 
time, with the assistance of the Columbia 
Law School, I issued, the astute and 
polished jurist I am. 

Did I say that Estelle was a married 
woman? But never mind. We are 
come now to the beginning of my story. 

Fancy the Ten of Trumps at dinner, 
the last monthly feast of the year. We 
were a club within a club, all being 
members of the famous Salad and Sillery, 
in one of whose rooms we were dining. 
It was the end of the second year of the 
club’s existence, and the Ten had dined 
together twenty-four times, always on 
the evening of the last day of each 
month, and always with each Trump at 
his plate. Consequently, on this par- 
ticular New Year’s Eve, we were in 
roaring spirits. 

Now, it may as well be avowed that 
the Ten, being all well born, well bred, 
and well supplied with money, were not 
only in love with themselves and wholly 
content with their lots in life, but they 
were secretly ravished to know that 
society was extremely interested in each 
one of them and very curious about their 
exclusive organization. Regularly on 
the first day of each month, the news- 
papers announced in double-leaded type 
—each one of them feigning it to be 
special news—the bare item the steward 
could give out, that ‘‘The Ten of 
‘Trumps, to a man, dined last night at 
the’ Salad and Sillery. There were 
present: Mr. Nelson Yorke the Ace, and 
the other nine spotless shirt-fronts of 
Mr. Bolton Tower, Mr. Richard Graves, 
Mr. Eric Dent,’ et al. 

That was enough, though at first one 
‘‘society editor’’ had written much 
about the great wealth represented by 
the members of the club; and another, 
with questionable enterprise, had got 
himself by bribery into a waiter’s clothes 
and helped to serve a dinner, only to 
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find that the doors of the dining-room 
were closed to all the world and him 
when the coffee had been brought in, , 
and the extra wines, liqueurs, and cigars 
were placed conveniently on the table, 

The twenty-fourth dinner of the Ten 
of Trumps had reached this interesting 
stage about ten o’clock that New Year's 
Eve. 

‘‘Ace,’’ said Dent to me, thee club 
having been hermetically sealed in its 
room, ‘‘we’ve a bit of business to 
attend to.’’ 

I pushed a bottle of wine toward him, 
saying : 

‘Let us attend to it at once, Three- 
spot, by all means.’’ 

‘« That is first and always in order, to 
be sure,’’ he responded, filling his glass; 
‘* but it’s not the exact business I had in 
mind. I wanted seriously to ask the 
club whether it would entertain a motion 
to amend the rule prohibiting one of the 
Ten from ‘ trumping a heart ’?’’ 

Such nerve! We all stared and 
shouted at him. 

‘* Three -spot,’’ said I, with some 
severity, ‘‘it seems to me, if you pro- 
posed to marry, you’d conceal your 
shame. A confession like that is almost 
deserving of expulsion.’’ 

‘« There, now,’’ he murmured, between 
puffs of smoke, ‘‘ do you think I’d make 
such a bald proposition if it applied to 
me? Not much. But there is a man in 
the club who does want to marry, and 
we can’t afford to lose him.’’ 

‘¢ Name him !’’ we roared as one man. 

Three-spot laughed softly. ‘* What 
rot,’’ he said; ‘‘ you make me blush for 
you. I now believe there’s more than 
one of you in love, you all cry out so 
loudly, when I happen to know that one 
of you is prevaricating. And that fel- 
low,’’ he added, with a sudden glance 
at me, ‘‘ wears a mustache.’’ 

A sigh of relief and a burst of applause 
went up from six clean-shaven Trumps; 
a seventh, Driver Bristow, who wore 
side-whiskers, looked serious; while the 
remaining three of us, of whom Dent 
himself was one, Tower the Nine-spot 
another, and I the third, calmly stroked 
our quivering mustaches. 
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‘¢ say, Three-spot,’’ said Tower, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘ you’re going too far, my boy. 
You’ve practically arraigned your man ; 
for, if it isn’t yourself, it must be the 
Ace, as I am quite willing to swear right 
here—”’ 

I cried him down. ‘See here,’’ said 
I, ‘“‘that settles it. Three-spot has 
entrapped himself into a confession ; for 
I’ll take an oath as stiff as the club can 
make it, that I do not want to marry 
and have no immediate intention—’’ 

‘‘Hold!’’ shouted Three-spot, stand- 
ing up with an alarmed expression on his 
face; ‘‘there’s no need of all this. 
Let’s drop it.’” Then, as we all began 
to guy him mercilessly, he shrugged his 
shoulders and said with a laugh: ‘‘ Very 
good ; let’s swear to it, and what then? 
There'll be at least one Trump with a 
perjured soul, I pledge you my word. 
There’s a better test: I’ll bet any man 
at the table an extra dinner for the club 
that he’ll marry before I do.’’ 

The invitation was general, but his 
eyes met mine; and I promptly arose, 
reached out my hand, and took his 
wager. 

Then, amid a rather oppressive silence, 
we filled our glasses, and, as we clinked 
them, I offered to make a similar bet 
with any or all of the remaining Trumps ; 
but they shook their heads with knowing 
winks. 

It will seem utterly preposterous to 
you, I know, but that was really the 
beginning of my courtship, as you shall 
presently see. 


9? 


II. 


Ear y that spring, I went abroad. 


Two things took me: in the first 
place, a note from Harvey Graves, saying 
that, if I reached Paris by the latter 
part of June, I’d be likely to meet his 
brother Dick ; and then I was anxious 
to see the Derby, which for three years I 
had regularly and stupidly missed. 

After all, however, Dick Graves was 
the magnet that drew me, though I was 
surer of this, no doubt, after I had 
dropped a hundred guineas at Epsom 
-Downs. 
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But it was Dick I missed, this time ; 
and the disappointment was bitter. 
Dick’s was the one cherished friendship 
of my blasted collegiate career ; he knew 
about Estelle, he knew me through and 
through, we hadn’t met for years, and to 
miss him by a day! The most irritating 
thing about it was the rascal’s extraor- 
dinary note to me. 

‘‘Ah, Yorke,’’ it read, ‘‘ witness again 
the folly of man proposing. Isn’t this 
the fifth time our amiable designs have 
been thwarted? Let’s profit by the 
rebuke, and, idly drifting, trust to a 
chance encounter on the sea of life. 
By the bye, my boy, there’s something 
in Horace about currents and the sea of 
life and all that, which I’d be glad to 
quote to you if I could only recall it. 
But never mind: if the Latin’s departed 
my memory, you haven’t; and I’ve 
really an abiding faith that it’s the inten- 
tion of inscrutable Providence to bring 
us again, some day, face to face. So 
don’t fret, dear Yorke, but run out to 
Pére La Chaise, like a good fellow, 
and abandon yourself to cheerful medi- 
tation.”’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ said I, with additional lan- 
guage, ‘‘that’s sublime. What does the 
scoundrel mean ?’’ asking this of Harvey, 
who had run over from London with me. 
He shook his head at first, laughing softly, 
and then : 

‘< It’s like his cheek,’’ he said. 
the way, Yorke, how long has 
since you’ve seen Dick ?’’ 

‘¢ Oh—ages.”’ 

‘¢ Well, you mustn’t kick up a row with 
him ; he has reasons.”’ 

‘*Reasons? What the deuce do you 
mean? Reasons for tossing an old friend 
over his shoulder, like an old shoe? I 
like that.’’ 

‘< Yes,’’ he said, composedly, *« I know 
you do—as much as I’ve liked it, and 
I’m his brother. But after a while you'll 
get used to it.’’ 

‘*Oh, I shall, shall 1?’’ with wither- 
ing sarcasm. ‘‘ Just as a pugilist, I sup- 
pose, gets used to being knocked down 
and ‘out.’ Well, young Mr. Harvey 
Graves, I’m not Dick’s brother, or his 
ox, or his ass; and I’m not going to run 
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from New York to Paris to see him 
again—nor so far as from Paris to St. 
Germain.”’ 

‘< Yorke,’’ said Harvey, quietly, ‘‘ you 
talk too much and too loud. Got a 
match about you?’’ 

I handed him one, and he lighted a 
cigar. 

‘¢ How much,”’ he presently said, ‘‘ do 
you think Dick weighs ?”’ 

‘« That’s a matter which doesn’t inter- 
est me in the least. I don’t care if he 
weighs a ton.’’ 

‘« Well, he doesn’t, as a matter of fact, 
weigh a ton—a trifle more than a seventh, 
I think.’’ 

I stared into Harvey’s impassive face. 

** You don’t mean to say—’’ 

‘<I only mean to say that Dick isn’t 
the Apollo Belvidere any more, and that 
he’s got a girth as big as a giant red- 
wood, and that he’s somehow sensitive 
about it. So, you see, his weight does 
interest you a little, after all. I was 


half afraid,’’ continued Harvey, reflect- 
ively,,‘‘ that his courage would peter out 


when it actually came to the test of 
meeting you. Yes, Dick weighs at the 
bath three hundred and _ twenty-one 
pounds.”’ 

I closed my eyes and winced. Poor 
old boy! Then Harvey and I had a 
laugh together, and a glass of wine, and 
some improving conversation under an 
awning. 

He deserted me then until dinner; 
and as I sat there on the boulevard, I 
read Dick’s note again, and it sent me 
on a pleasant errand. ‘‘ Run out to 
Pére La Chaise,’’ it said, and thither I 
went. 

It is paradoxical, but there is really 
more of living interest for me in that 
vast and tranquil necropolis than down 
below in the noisy metropolis of two 
and a quarter millions of souls. I 
scarcely know a dozen persons down 
there ; but here, almost every one of the 
twenty thousand monuments bears a 
name I’ve known from childhood. 

Are you a lover of music? Go, then, 
and take your choice of a score of 
shrines—Rossini’s, Bellini’s, Cherubini’s, 
Auber’s, Wilhelm’s, or sweet Chopin’s. 
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Are you a _ hero-worshiper? Prostrate 
yourself before the tomb of Kellermann, 
or Sir Sidney Smith, or Massena, or 
Marshal Ney, the ‘‘ brave des braves.’’ 
If a philosopher, as one is like to be in 
such a place, here are the conjuring 
names of Laplace, Thiers, Cousin, 
Robertson, _ Guy-Lussac, Arago, St, 
Hilaire, and the mighty Balzac. If 
a poet—here are Musset, Boeme, 
Beranger, for you. If an artist—Pradier, 
Delacroix, Gros, and David. If an 
actor or dramatic author—Moliére, 
Eugene Scribe, and Beaumarchais. Anh, 
how their monuments have wooed my 
fancy! Even that of Beaumarchais, 
recalling the vivid cartoon touch of 
Thomas Carlyle: ‘‘Caron de _ Beau- 
marchais, author of ‘ Figaro,’ van- 
quisher of Maurepas Parlements and 
Goezen hell-dogs; once numbered 
among the demigods, and now—?”’ 

A world of rotting greatness at your 
feet ! 

Dukes and duchesses by the dozen ; 
nay, if one has a fondness for games of 
chance, one may muse before the gor- 
geous sarcophagus of Mr. Blance, the once 
princely lessee of the gaming-tables at 
Monaco. Verily, this is the touch, the 
last cold touch of nature that maketh 
the whole world kin. It is something 
to stand here in the pride of life, tri- 
umphant over all this departed glory. 
Prince Pignatelli there, once lord of 
many acres, is now tenant of a six-foot 
hole. 

And yet, that afternoon, it appeared 
to me upon reflection that even this was 
not an inconsiderable estate ; for he who. 
aspires to the honor of being entombed 
in Pére La Chaise must pay five hundred 
francs for the ‘‘ concession a perpetuité,’” 
and, if not contented with the small 
space allotted to him for that sum, it 
will cost him one thousand francs for 
each additional metre. 

Burial in Pére La Chaise is almost 
worth dying for. 

I had reached that thought myself, 
and had almost completed the tour of 
the cemetery, when, in issuing from one 
of the little paths, a man’s voice suddenly 
startled me and staid my steps. The 
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surprise of the deep strong voice was 
even less in its unmistakable American 
accents than in the sentiment it uttered, 
so curiously in sympathy with the trend 
of my own thought. 

‘¢Diane,’’ it said, ‘‘ what’s that about 
‘Dear, beauteous death’ ?’’ 

‘You mean the lines of Henry 
Vaughan? ‘Dear, beauteous death, the 
jewel of the just ’—’’ 

‘Yes, but I don’t quote them because 
I think they’re poetic—only appropriate, 
with ‘dear’ as a double entendre.’”’ 

“«Oh, papa !’’ 

‘¢Fact. Whenever I go into a French 
grave-yard and look at the embroidered 
wreaths, paper flowers, and photographs 
of the deceased on the tombstones, I 
always have in mind the words of 
Dickens’s Englishman: ‘These people 


are so (participled) sentimental.’ ”’ 

Then I came forth and beheld them: 
a tall thin man of uncertain age but 
unquestionable breeding, his skin almost 
of a terra-cotta tint, an admirable back- 
ground for his snow-white mustache and 


iron-gray hair. He held his hat in his 
hand, and, espying me, searched my 
face with one flashing glance of his deep- 
set hazel eyes. She stood by his side— 
can I ever forget a detail of the enchant- 
ing picture she made? I say simply 
‘“«she,’’ and the story will tell you why ; 
it may also give, from time to time, 
some hint, inarticulate enough, of the 
incomparable loveliness which captivated 
me then and there. I basked the briefest 
instant in the radiance of her eyes, and 
then passed by on rebel feet. 

I went only a few yards, however, 
halting at the tomb of the two lovers 
whose memory, after the lapse of seven 
centuries, grows greener every year in 
the heart of the world. I had seen it 
before—the sarcophagus on _ which, 
beneath a lofty Gothic canopy, lie two 
rude effigies in stone ; the shrine for dis- 
appointed love, always decorated with 
flowers; the tomb of the unfortunate 
Abelard and Heloise. 

I did not turn my head; I stood 
looking at the tomb and waited—for 
whom, you can imagine. Presently one 
of the laborers approached me, briskly 
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raking the gravel walk. He carried him- 
self as though he owned the sarcophagus, 
and I doubt not he honestly believed he 
had once known its distinguished occu- 
pants. ‘There was prattle peeping from 
his furtive eye, and a mere salute released 
It. 

Yes, yes, thousands came there; 
mostly youth of both sexes; but persons 
from all over the world. There was a 
woman dressed in black who had been 
coming every spring since he was hired 
at Pére La Chaise—twenty years ago— 
and she always brought a white wreath 
and gave him a franc to place it at the 
feet of Abelard. 

‘‘And you—are you an unfortunate 
too?’’ he bluntly asked. 

I told him no. 

‘*But you are an American? Ah, 
yes. So many come from your country. 
Such a charming thing happened to one 
of them.”’ 

There were footsteps on the gravel 
walk, and she came quite close to me— 
so close that I caught the subtle perfume 
of her dress. 

‘¢Abelard and Heloise,’’ she murmured. 
‘¢ Now, papa, have you lines for them ?’’ 

He contracted his brows, and then 
with amazing readiness quietly said: 
‘“«Why, yes; there’s the couplet Pope 
wrote, expressing the wish of Heloise, 
which is realized here : 


‘May one kind grave unite each hapless 
name, 
And graft my love immortal on thy fame.’”’ 


My garrulous workman lifted his voice, 
and I saw she understood his language ; 
for, at the first words, she came closer, 
listening intently and asking silence of 
her father with a gesture. 

‘«She was a beautiful American girl, 
monsieur. It was in June, when the 
cemetery is loveliest. I was trimming 
the grass and weeding this very path, 
when, looking up, there I saw her trying 
to throw a bunch of flowers on the tomb. 
She started back when her eyes met 
mine, and she grew red as a sunrise ; but 
in a little while she came over to me and 
said : 

«« «Are you always here?’ 
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*¢ ‘Always, m’amselle.’ 

‘*Then she sat down on the stone 
step, and wrote some words on a bit of 
paper. It took her a long time to write 
them ; and when she was done, she came 
to me again and gave mea louis-d’or 
and said : 

««*If you ever see a gentleman here, 
tall and straight, and very, very hand- 
some, with black eyes and mustache, 
please show him the address on this note 
and ask him: ‘Is that for you?’’’ 

‘I did not want to laugh at her, 
monsieur—there are so many tall gentle- 
men with black eyes and mustache ; 
so I took the note, but in my heart I felt 
that here was another poor demented. 
Yet behold, monsieur, what a fool I was. 
Ah, these women, but they are clever. 
For July went by and half of August ; 
and though it was true, many men came 
here who were tall and dark and hand- 
some, yet there was none to claim the 
note until one morning, when I was 
grown tired of asking, I put it under the 
nose of a young man, almost a boy, and 
ha! you should have seen him. I feared 
for his health, he got so white. Then 
he. snatched the note and read it— 
devoured it, monsieur—and laughed and 
squeezed my hand and left a ten-franc 
piece in it. 

‘«<’'That, I say, was in August. Ona 
day in October, I came here and found 
them together, each with a wreath—his 
for Abelard, hers for Heloise. So happy 
they were, as birds! He gave me fifty 
franes ;‘she gave me this ring. See, how 
beautiful ; look at it, read it.’’ 

It was a plain band of gold; and I 
passed it, without reading the inscription 
on the inside, to the beautiful girl 
beside me. As she took it, our eyes met, 
and hers were liquid and her lips 
adroop. 

‘* Read it, papa,’’ she said, passing the 
ring to’him. 

‘By Harry! I believe the man has 
told the truth,’’ said her father, putting 
on his glasses. ‘‘It sounded like a 
pourboire yarn, with its ten-franc and 
fifty-franc tips. But here’s some sort of 
confirmation, sure enough. Let’s see: 
‘From an American girl, who might have 
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been, but for you, a nouvelle Heloise.’ 
Humph! very pretty, indeed. Merci 
bien, monsieur,’’ 
the ring to me. 

‘¢Not at all, sir,’’ said I, in robust 
English. Then they stared and smiled 
and turned away, and I tipped the man 
a five-franc piece myself. 

Ah, blessed Pére La Chaise ! 


he added, returning 


Ill. 


Over our dinner at the Café Anglais, 
Harvey asked me how long I expected to 
remain in Paris. I didn’t know. 

‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘there’s no use 
holding on for Dick. He’s a bird of 
passage.’’ 

To tell the truth, I hadn’t Dick in 
mind ; but a proper regard for the feel- 
ings of his brother forced me to say in 
hopeless tones : 

‘¢ No, I suppose not.” 

‘¢T’vea mind,’’ continued Harvey, ‘‘to 
lay over a day or two, and look up 
Dent.”’ 

‘¢Dent? Eric Dent? Where is he?” 

‘‘ Here, according to ‘ Galignani.’ ”’ 

‘¢Good,’’ said I; and the next 
instant concluded it might be better, 
bearing in mind the incident at the last 
dinner of the Ten of Trumps. I told 
Harvey of our wager, and he looked 
perplexed. 

‘«Eric’s a queer chap,’’ said he. ‘I 
suppose it means marriage for him 
within the year. Well, she’ll get a very 
decent fellow.’’ ' 

**Who’s ‘she ’?’’ 

‘« Miss Hapgood, of course.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,’ I laughed; but, as a 
matter of fact, Harvey’s gossip didn’t 
appeal to me as laughable at all. I had 
been ‘‘ spoons’’ too long in that direc- 
tion myself; and the discerning reader 
will readily understand how quickly my 
‘amour propre ’’ resented the imputation 
of disloyalty on the part of one to whose 
heart I had never really aspired, but 
who, I had assumed, would gladly be 
mine for the asking. Isabel Hapgood in 
love with Eric Dent? 

‘¢ Nonsense,’ said I again, up in 
arms ; but Harvey didn’t seem to regard 
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the subject as debatable or worthy of 
debate, so I humored him and talked 
about horses until opera-time. 

We stood, after ‘‘Les Huguenots,”’ 
at the bottom of the grand stairway, and 
watched that dazzling spectacle, the dis- 
persion of a Parisian audience. I need 
not hesitate to say that I was insensible 
then to the scene. 

My eyes were detectives in lurk fora 
face, and presently they found it. 

How my pulses throbbed! Of a sud- 
den, I felt as one does at the race-track, 
when the horses are thundering in on 
the home-stretch. Harvey was plucking 
me by the sleeve and whispering in my 
ear, but I neither heeded nor heard him. 
It was she again—the radiant, faultless 
Diane. Never was blonde like her; 
never hair so lustrous, skin so white, 
eyes so fine—a greenish light was in 
them, as in the transparent bowl of a 
combing wave. Her lithe long form 
was sheathed in a gown of palest green, 


trimmed with silver, giving warmth to 
the ivory whiteness of her matchless 


neck and arms. At her breast was a 
bunch of orchids, white-gold stained 
with faint green flecks, and around her 
neck was coiled an emerald serpent with 
eyes of diamonds. 

We have since agreed that the inten- 
sity of my gaze was brutal. 

She met it coldly, with just the feeblest 
sign of recognition in her eyes, and 
seemed astonished when her father, 
yielding promptly to my smile, lifted his 
hat in answer to my greeting. 

For that alone, I shall never forget 
him. They passed on, and then I found 
myself alone; Harvey had disappeared, 
but presently I saw him beckoning to 
me from behind the opposite candelabra. 
He had discovered the Hapgoods, and 
Eric Dent was with them. 

Now behold the inconstancy of the 
human heart. Here was I, fresh from a 
mute declaration of tenderest passion, 
suddenly alarmed by the presence of my 
friend at the side of a girl who might 
have been something, but who really was 
nothing, to me. Though he greeted 
me effusively enough, Eric was self-con- 
Scious and distrait. Miss Hapgood, on 
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the contrary, was charmingly vivacious. 
She met my reproaches with lightest 
banter. 

‘You are right,’’ she murmured. 
‘¢ Devotion like yours is rare and deserv- 
ing of reward. But, you see, we could 
not apprise you of our arrival here, 
because you neglected to advise us of 
your whereabouts. Isn’t it a trick. of 
yours to forget such trifles ?’’ 

I tried to look unutterable things, but 
she wouldn’t understand. Never had I 
admired her so much as I honestly did 
just then. She was most fetchingly 
gowned in brocaded black; a diamond 
star fastened the perfectly fitting waist at 
each shoulder ; a diamond star glittered 
in her dark hair; her neck was ablaze 
with large pure brilliants. Dent had 
deserted us and was ostentatiously talk- 
ing to the other Hapgoods, but Harvey 
made no attempt to conceal his admira- 
tion of the superb brunette beauty. 

‘‘T should very much like,’’ said I, 
‘to muke good the time I have lost 
away from you. May I call to-morrow?’’ 

‘¢On papa, yes. Mamma and I set 
out for Geneva after breakfast.’’ 

I concealed my chagrin with a brave 
show of badinage. I should think of 
her, dream of her, speak of her, then ; 
and some day we’d meet again, surely— 
if not on this side of the ocean, then at 
least on the other side of Jordan. 

‘«Why,’ she said, with a subdued 
smile, ‘‘ wait so long? We’ll only be 
in the Alps a month, and back here for 
Bastile Day, straight from Baden.’’ 

‘‘How funny,’’ I ventured; ‘it’s 
likely I'll be in Baden myself within a 
fortnight,’’ which, strictly speaking, was 
true—as true as that no thought of the 
Black Forest had entered my mind until 
her words had put it there. ” 

‘‘ Really ?’’ said she, beaming upon 
me with her great black eyes and then 
laughing softly. 

That laugh and that look booked me 
for Baden. 

An hour afterward, Harvey and I were 
washing down a‘‘ragout a la Sardan- 
apale’’ with a bottle of Chambertin, 
when Dent joined us. He was tired, he 
said, and only craved a night’s sleep. 
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‘We'll meet in the morning, 1 sup- 
pose,’’ said I. 

‘¢Why, no, my boy, unless you go to 
London with me. I’m off by the first 
train.’’ 

‘<The deuce you are!’’ said Harvey. 
‘<T’ll go with you. Come along, Yorke ; 
there’s no use hanging on for Dick— 
like as not, he’s in Cairo now.”’ 

I shook my head and smiled at 
thought of Dick. If Eric experienced 
any joy in prospect of Harvey’s com- 
panionship, he concealed it effectually ; 
but, turning to me, he abruptly asked : 

‘* What are your plans, Yorke? Paris 
all summer ?”’ 

“‘Oh, no,’’ said I, evasively. ‘I 
haven’t made any ; I hate plans. Maybe 
Switzerland,’’ I thought he winced, 
‘«maybe Norway, maybe London later 
on; but, I dare say, home by October. 
You’ll be there for the dinner, Eric ?’’ 

He started, plainly misunderstanding 
me. ** You don’t mean to say—’’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ I laughed. ‘‘I mean 
our regular dinner.’’ 

‘©Of course I’ll be there,’’ he said, 
with some confusion. Then we shook 
hands and he went away. 

For the ‘first week after Harvey left 
me,-I led a restive life in Paris. 
I haunted the hotels, strolled the gal- 
leries of the Louvre and Luxembourg, 
drove through the Bois, and ‘‘did’’ the 
theatres ; with what object in view, you 


know very well. But the quest was 
bootless ; nowhere did I catch a glimpse 
of the divine Diane. 

In despair, at last, I made another 
visit to Pére La Chaise—why, I could 
not tell you; but somehow it seemed 
vaguely probable to me that I might 
meet her there again. I didn’t, how- 
ever; and this final failure had the 
wholesome effect of cooling my blood 
and reconciling me to her loss. It may 
seem like quick work—Diane herself 
regards it as the grossest instance of 
inconstancy on record; but, consider- 
ing the circumstances, how I persevered 
in the dark, without hint or hope or 
encouragement, I must esteem my per- 
sistence as rare and praiseworthy. 

If I may be justly charged with dis- 
loyalty, it can only be on the score of 
Miss Hapgood ; for meanwhile, I con- 
fess, I had given her no thought. Frus- 
trated now in the pursuit of the blonde, 
my fancy lightly turned toward Isabel. 
I remembered her look and her laugh; 
I remembered Baden-Baden and the 
Black Forest ; and above all, I remem- 
bered the significant gloom of Eric Dent 
and the discomposing words of Harvey 
Graves. Certainly the thought of Isabel 
Hapgood was very refreshing. Should 
I seek her at Baden-Baden ? 

The coin I tossed in the air came 
down head up, and the next day I was 
on the Rhine. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SOFT SEVRES PORCELAIN. 


BY EDOUARD GARNIER. 


HE porcelain manufacture of 

France had its inception at 

Vincennes, and, thanks to 

the labors of its organizers, 

finally overcame the count- 

less difficulties which it for a long time 
encountered on every side. It is well 
known how beneficial proved the gener- 
ous support of Louis XV, who zealously 
strove to make the French of equal rank 
with the works in Saxony and the others 
which had sprung up in various parts of 
Germany. The manufactory of Vin- 
cennes had the most excellent beginning ; 
it now only needed further development. 
The most esteemed ‘and celebrated 
scholars, the most famous painters and 
modelers, were employed by the king, 
the former in order to investigate the 
best methods, the latter to design the 
most artistically perfect and elegant 


forms, to gather from all quarters the 
most superior models, to discover the 
most beautiful and attractive decorations, 


and to promote a successful result. All 
devoted themselves with enthusiasm to 
their undertaking, and we shall soon see 
how extraordinarily effective this associa- 
tion was which the king inspired with 
zeal for this beautiful industry. Unfort- 
unately, the financial result did not 
equal the expectations ; too much depend- 
ence was placed on the production of 
true art-work without specially consider- 
ing the mercantile element. The situa- 
tion of the company was particularly 
critical, as the chief stockholder and 
founder of the undertaking, the Marquis 
von Fulvy, died in 1751, and the duty 
how confronted the company of repaying 
his heirs. In this crisis, Louis XV came 
to their assistance. The progress already 
made in. the manufacture, the results 
which they had achieved in the sphere of 
the production of art-work, were good 
enough for the king, without further 
hesitation, to publicly declare himself the 
protector of the manufactory. A second 
Toyal edict, of August 19, 1753, reor- 


ganized the company upon a new basis, 
and granted them an extended privilege 
for twelve years. The king contributed 
a third part of the capital of the com- 
pany, and also conferred upon the factory 
the title ‘‘ Royal Porcelain Manufactory 
of France,’’ and the right to stamp 
all articles in future with the royal 
device. ' 

Thanks to the success which rewarded 
the earnest and prolonged efforts of the 
newly organized company, the manu- 
facture developed so satisfactorily that 
new articles were required. At the dis- 
cussion of this question, the necessity 
became apparent of a larger building than 
that at their disposal at Vincennes. In 
view of the fact that the factory should 
be placed as near as possible to the per- 
manent residence of the king, the com- 
pany resolved to remove it to Sévres, 
which place, owing to its favorable 
location between Paris and Versailles, 
proved most suitable. Upon a level 
space, where formerly stood a small cas- 
tle belonging to the celebrated musician 
Lulli, a new building was erected, and 
as early as 1756 the factory was formally 
opened. 

From this moment, it came less and 
less to be regarded as a manufacture 
which in its inception had so many dif- 
ficulties to combat, and Sévres soon 
became regarded as it is to-day. Never- 
theless it is true that in Vincennes, from 
1748 to 1751, were produced those 
splendid pieces in soft clay which spread 
through all Europe the renown of the 
French porcelain, the ‘‘ Porcelain of 
France,’’ as it was then called. 

In the first productions of Vincennes, 
there were no _ painted decorations 
except the relief ornamentations in colors. 
There were as yet no porcelain painters 
in France. At St. Cloud and Chantilly, 
the only factories which then existed, 
the porcelain was decorated with 
applied ornament, while the | inner 
surfaces were painted blue or in old 
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Japanese style, with variegated stripes 
and lines. 

The new factory had received the 
exclusive privilege of gilding porcelain, 
and they began to represent, upon the 
bodies of small vases and in the centres 
of plates, flowers and graceful little bou- 
quets in gold, which afterward obtained 
their form and character by the manner 
of engraving. 

The style of decoration is a character- 
istic distinction of the objects which 
were decorated in Vincennes or in 
Sévres. Upon the old porcelain, the 
gold was thickly laid on, and polished 
and engraved by means of an iron griffel 
fastened in a wooden handle. At the 
beginning of this century, this iron 
griffel was replaced by the polished 
agate; and the gilding treated in this 
manner presents quite a different appear- 
ance. In the old products of Sévres, 
the strokes upon the gilding are sharp, 
frequently rather deeply engraved, since 
the iron pencil necessarily made a deep 
impression. In the imitations, as in the 
modern work, the strokes are broader 
and not so deep, since the agate, instead 
of penetrating, is merely rubbed on the 
surface of the gilding. 

The necessity of progress was, how- 
ever, soon discovered. An atelier for 
the: decoration of the porcelain was 
needed. Next the painters of fans, then 
numerous enough, were called into 
requisition, and the enamelers, and both 
sought to apply to the decoration of 
porcelain the technical methods of paint- 
ing which they had learned and used, 
although so little adapted to the new 
purpose. 

The fan-decorators, usually figure- 
painters, were accustomed to use the 
so-called Gouache colors, and their 
paintings were at first hard and pasty ; 
they made too much use of very light 
tints, either pure white or very pale. 
Little familiar with porcelain colors and 
unacquainted with the effect of burning 
upon them, they generally used pig- 
ments without considering that one 
color is often eclipsed by another that 
has been strengthened in the burning, 
and without knowing that certain oxides 
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lose half their intensity in the fire, 
Thence arose sometimes those singular 
paintings upon a succession of porcelains 
of this first period, with a green in which 
brown and yellow tones dominated, with 
brick-red flesh-tints and the like. 

The enamelers were accustomed to 
the representation of flowers, birds, 
figures, and ornaments upon a smaller 
scale, as they were used almost entirely 
upon the decoration of articles of per- 
sonal adornment and the smaller objects. 
The enamel that served them as a basis 
was already burnt, and had in its nature 
and appearance, especially in the white 
variety, a certain similarity to the sur- 
face of the porcelain. 

Their painting is fine and elegant. 
The flowers are generally more drawn 
in color than truly painted; one can 
count nearly every stroke of the pencil: 
With the exception of certain barren- 
ness, this manner was very well suited 
for these fine and elegant productions in 
their inception, and many objects painted 
in this manner may be considered among 
the most beautiful and charming art- 
works of French pottery; but, spite of 
all achievement in this direction, these 
porcelains could not compete with the 
German wares which were produced in 
more and more considerable quantities. 

Afterward, as already mentioned, the 
company was reorganized upon a new 
basis; when the artists and experts 
whom Louis XV had assembled had 
undertaken the direction and _ super- 
intendence of the work, a new era for 
the ware began. It was at this time, 
from 1750 to 1760, that those beautiful 
and unexcelled art-works were created 
which established the renown of the 
manufactory, and gave it indisputably 
the first rank in the European porcelain 
industry. It was at this time that the 
Sévres blue, also called royal blue, 
attained a fire, a purity, and a depth of 
unequaled excellence, in which-the solid 
and bright gilding stood out wonderfully 
upon the fine milk-like paste; if was at 
this time that Hellot invented that 
beautiful rose which worked so brilliantly 
and excellently in tone, and was thickly 
laid on for a groundwork. Unfort- 
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unately the secret of its production was 
lost either with Hellot himself, or with 
those who produced it under his direc- 
tion, since, in spite of the admiration it 
excited and the application which it 
found, not a single piece has been dis- 
covered which could have been made 
after 1761. It is this rose which, abroad, 
and especially in England, under the 
influence of an amateur or merchant with 
rather lively imagination, became known 
by the somewhat fantastical name of 
Rose du Barry, although the manufacture 
of most of the articles so decorated arose 
in a time when ‘Madame Du Barry was 
scarcely born. 

Among the thirty-five objects with rose 
basis which were to be seen at the South 
Kensington’ Museum at the Exhibition of 
1862, and which were gathered from the 
most celebrated collections. in England, 
were eighteen from the time prior to 
1753, and ten bore the date 1757. And 
in general, one must often mistrust the 
alleged origin of old porcelain, at least 
when it is said to be old Sévres. That 
is, for example, the case with certain 
vases which are called in uncritical man- 
ner Vases of Fontenoy; that they were 
not such is easily seen, since they chiefly 
show military scenes, also to be found 
upon a number of other pieces, and the 
representation of which was a specialty 
of the painter Genest, as a similar marine 
indicates his scholar Morin. 

In 1746, Hellot invented another color 
that found great favor for groundwork. 
It is the true Turkish blue of the Ori- 
ental porcelain. Upon a monochrome 
ground, it shows a delicate and harmo- 
nious tone; but as soon as it receives a 
soft relief, the light plays upon it in 
such a glowing and flashing manner that 
one seems to see precious stones. 

The manufacture made such progress 
from this time, and the product reached 
such a height of finish and perfection, 
that France, which up to 1745 had 
drawn all her luxurious porcelains from 
Germany, in less than fifteen years 
arrived at the point that in France the 
products of the royal manufactory were 
preferred above all other porcelains and 
were sent abroad with special pride, 
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Where they were objects of the greatest 
admiration. 

Notwithstanding this flourishing :on- 
dition of the industry, a dispute arose 
in 1759 between the royal commissioner 
and the company, which subsequently 
resulted in its dissolution.. The stock- 
holders were not satisfied with the 
financial result, and required of the king 
new concessions. ‘There was a searching 
examination of the situation ordered, 
and the consequence was that the claims 
of the stockholders could not be paid. 
The minister would not agree to the 
demands of the stockholders; and as 
they threatened to leave the company, 
the king ordered, upon the advice of his 
council, that they be repaid their outlay. 
By this means, the king became the sole 
proprietor of the manufacture, which 
he now granted a yearly appropriation of 
£96,000, payable in twelve installments, 
and Boileau was placed at the head of 
the works. 

From this time, as the manufacture 


was supported by the king, a stirring 


activity prevailed. The superintendents 
of the royal house also were intrusted 
with the administration ; and the direc- 
tors after Boileau, who especially con- 
sidered the sale of the wares, sought to 
raise and strengthen the manufacture 
financially as well as artistically. 

In Sévres, less weight was placed upon 
new forms than in Vincennes; and only 
seldom, and always using already existing 
models, they manufactured those great 
state vases which are too expensive for 
the public, only serving as presents for 
foreign sovereigns and ambassadors. On 
the other hand, they addressed them- 
selves fundamentally to the production 
of cheaper and useful objects in demand 
for the table, flower-vases, flower-pots, 
and the thousand miscellaneous trifles. 

All these objects, although under the 
drawback of the fashionable forms of 
that time, were distinguished, with few 
exceptions, by a peculiar charm of fine- 
ness essentially depending upon the 
unequaled qualities of pate tendre, 
which, with its soft and varying tones, 
will ever remain one of the most beuau- 
tiful inventions of French industry. 
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SWISS LAKE-DWELLINGS, 





MOST interest- 
ing chapter in 
the history of 
early homes is 
presented to us 
inthe curious 
lake - villages of 
Switzerland. 
An unusual com- 
bination of con- 
ditions has sup- 
plied us with 
many details which we could hardly ex- 
pect to have known. 

The story of the discovery of the first 
of thie villages of lake-dwellings is almost 
threadbare from repeated telling. The 
modern fishermen in the lovely Swiss lakes 
have for a long time found their work of 
setting nets seriously hampered by old 
piles, or wooden posts, standing in the 
water, though not appearing above the 
surface. No particular attention was paid 
to the matter, however, until the winter of 
1853-4, which was unusually dry and cold. 
The water-level of all the lakes fell far below 
its ordinary mark, and many of these piles 
were exposed. Keller was led to make his 
first explorations. He found amid the 
piles a heap of mud filled with relics of 
human habitations, such as tools, pottery, 
and kitchen-waste. What Keller found in 
Lake Zurich was afterward found in many 
other lakes of Switzerland. From these 
remains the student has been able to re- 
construct the old-time home, the daily 
life, thought, and belief, and we know 
absolutely more of these Swiss 
lake-dwellers than of any other 
prehistoric people. 

These lake-dwellings are not 
all of the same age. Archzolo- 
gists have divided prehistoric 
time in western Europe into peri- 
ods called the Ages of Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron. The Stone Age 
is the oldest; the Iron Age the 
youngest. The Stone Age has it- 
self been divided into the Age of 
Chipped Stone, or the Older Stone 
Age—paleolithic; and the Age of 
Polished Stone, the newer Stone 
Age—neolithic. All these terms 
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are convenient, but they must be used with 
care. In one locality the succession here 
given may be true, but it is not so in all, 
More than this, the Stone Age of one place 
may be contemporaneous with the Iron 
Age or the Bronze Age of some other dis- 
trict. Inthe Stone Age man smelted no 
metals, and his imperishable tools were 
usually made of stone. In the Bronze Age 
we find the stone tools being supplanted 
by those of bronze: so in the Iron Age we 
find bronze giving placetoiron. But tools 
of stone may linger in use even into the Iron 
Age, and so may implements of bronze. 

The oldest Swiss lake-dwellings cate back 
to the Age of Polished Stone ; some are of 
the Iron Age, the majority are probably 
of the Bronze Age. Thus we see that 
these villages represent a long period of 
time—a period during which the people 
made a slow and steady progress in arts 
and manufactures. For instance, the pot- 
tery of the oldest lake-dwellings is very 
rude ; that of the later ones is thin, strong, 
and elegant in form and decoration. But 
such a progress in arts among a primitive 
people demands a long period of time. 

We can estimate roughly the actual age 
of these quaint villages. The latest of 
them, those of the Iron Age, have yielded 
relics of the Romans. These villages are 
thus shown to be about 2,000 years old. 
The oldest are probably at least as much 
more. The lake-dweller is not so old as 
the man of the French caves, but he is old, 
nevertheless, and his home is truly an 
early one. 


RESTORATION OF SWISS LAKE-DWELLINGS. 


(AFTER KELLER.) 
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Lake Neufchatel has yielded evidence 
of forty of these villages. Within the lim- 
its of Switzerland there are surely two hun- 
dred of them. From the number and ar- 
rangement of the piles we can arrive at 
some notion of the area of the villages, 
the number of houses, and the population. 
Robenhausen, one of the largest and best 
known, has 100,000 piles. Others have 
fewer, but it has been estimated that the 
towns would average about three hundred 
houses. Allowing five to a family would 
give an average population of 1,500. 
From the amount of debris and the char- 
acter of its contents, some idea may be 
had of the length of time a settlement was 
occupied. Some were of great duration, 
lasting on from one “Age” to an- 
other. Generally they were destroyed 
by fire. 

As to the houses themselves, their 
structure is better known than their 
shape. The village was marked out 
by piles driven into the bottom of 
the lake, or else held in position by 
stones heaped up about their base. 


These piles were united and strength- 
ened by cross-timbers securely fast- 
ened, and upon 
this framework a 
platform was 


built. Upon it 
the houses or huts 
were constructed. 
The walls were 
built of poles or 
timbers set verti- 
cally and bound 
together by 
withes. This was 
daubed, inside 
surely, outside 
perhaps, with clay. There was one door 
but no windows. The roof was probably 
sloped and thatched, so as to shed water. 
The diameter of the houses ranged from 
four or five to nine or ten yards. Their 
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form is in dispute. Keller, in his “ Recon- 
struction,” makes them rectangular. There 
have, however, been found in various parts 
of Europe curious urns of baked clay, of 
the Bronze Age, and made in the form of 
round huts. It is a question whether 
these do not present to us the real form of 
the lake-dweller’s house. Such was the 
home. Its furniture was probably of the 
simplest, and perishable. 

Imagine a group of such houses, set on 
a general platform, or on individual plat- 
forms connected by narrow bridges, and 
the whole settlement connected with the 
shore by a bridge, and you have a picture 
of the Swiss lake-village before you. It 
was a village well defended against the 


IMPLEMENTS OF BRONZE—KNIFE, RAZOR, SICKLE. 


beasts of the forest, and the almost equally 
wild men of that olden time. 

One feature of the house to which no 
reference has been made was a trap-door 
in the middle of the floor. This was of 
great importance, as to it we owe most 
of our knowledge of the lake-dwellers. 
Through it the rubbish of the house was 
dumped, and under it grew up, at the lake- 
bottom, that mass of débris which is the 
archeologist’s treasure-house to-day. 
Most curious articles come from this de- 
posit—objects of stone and wood, bone 
and horn, bronze and iron. From one of 
the very oldest villages have come wooden 
bowls and platters—thousands of years 
old, remember! Beautiful polished ston> 
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axes, hacthets, and chisels, care- 
fully set in deer-antler sockets, a 
few still inserted in the original 
handles of wood, are found in the 
older localities. The articles of 
bronze are, however, of the great- 
est interest. 
The lake- 
dweller 
worked 
bronze 
most _ skil- 
fully. Look- 
ing over the 
plates of 
Keller’s 
great book, 
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eral of the villages, and surely 
served their purpose well if th 

could be kept sharp. The old 
Swiss had, however, “ two strings 
to his bow,” and, in addition to 
these razors of somewhat doubt. 
ful utility, 
possessed 
bronze d- 
pilatory pin- 
cers, with 
which he 
could pull 
out hairs 
that obsti- 
nately re 
fused to 





one is con-\ 
vinced that 
“there is 
nothing 
new under 
the sun.” 
Jewelry is 
abundant, 
and was 
probably 
used by both sexes. 


HAIRPINS, RINGS, AND 


Would you see artis- 
tic designs in hairpins, both single and 


double pointed? You will find them here. 
In bracelets and rings the variety is won- 
derful. Did you think the safety-pin a 
recent invention? See it worked out in a 
dozen patterns in the ornamental fibule of 
this old people. Nor were articles of 
adornment the only things made in bronze. 
Bronze fish-hooks strikingly like ours of 
to-day are dredged up from these lake- 
bottoms, as are also double ones, quite 
unlike any in our angler’s outfit. There 
are spears and hatchets in bronze, and 
cutting-implements in variety. Some of 
the knives, apparently for domestic pur- 
poses, are of a gracefulness of form sur- 
passing anything we make. ‘These are 
occasionally found set in the old horn 
handle, and riveted in place just as our 
own table-knives are to-day. What we 
seldom do they oft«:n did—engrave the 
blade with delicate and beautiful patterns 
of dots, spirals, and circles. Their sickles 
were made of bronze also; and although 
the blades are small compared with ours, 
they are set in handles far more conven- 
ient. Nothing could be worse than our 
sickle - handles. The old lake - dweller 
carved his so that the hand fitted into it 
perfectly. Another bronze cutting-tool is 
the razor. ‘These have been found at sev- 


yield to the 
razor. 

Much dis- 
cussion has 
taken place 
as to where 
the art of 
smelting 
bronze or- 
iginated. 
Many think that it was all made in the far 
East, and was passed on in trade, from 
hand to hand, until it reached our Swiss. 
However this may be, it is certain that he 
knew how to smelt it for himself, and to 
work it over intonew forms. Some of the 
most interesting relics are moulds of sand- 
stone, in which knives, sickles, spear- 
heads, etc., were cast. 

From the early Stone Age villages on, 
the old Swiss lake-dweller was a potter. 
The older jars are rude, thick, heavy af 
fairs, poorly baked and easily broken. 
The forms are mainly flat-bottomed. In 
the Bronze Age—as shown, for example, 
at Auvernier or Estavayer—pottery be- 
came fine art. The most graceful forms 
were little jars or jugs with a rounded or 
conical base, which could not stand up 
alone, and required little rings of pottery 
in which they were set to steady them. 
The commonest specimens of this art are 
spindle-wheels, which occur by thousands. 
The most curious and rare are “cres- 
cents.” What were these? They are 
rather large objects, somewhat crescenti¢ 
in form, made with care, and often bearing 
quite elaborate ornamental patterns. It 
has been suggested by some writers that 
they were pillows, like the wooden ones 
use to-day in Fiji, Japan, Africa, and m 
olden time in Egypt. Such pillows are 4@ 
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CRESCENTS OF CLAY. 


necessity from the elaborate mode of hair- 
dressing in vogue in those lands. The 
Fijian sometimes has a head of hair five 
feet in circumference, which is arranged 
most carefully, and treated with various 
materials to render it fixed and permanent. 
No man or woman with such a cotffure 
would wish to ruin it by lying down upon 
it; so our Fijian has a little wooden pillow 
which he puts under his neck to hold his 
head off the ground, and his hair decora- 
tion issaved. Well, our authors say, such 
was the use of the crescents of clay: 
they were pillows. The fact that such 
large and elaborate hairpins are found in 
the lakes lends some support to this view. 
Other authors think the crescents were 
religious symbols to moon - worshippers. 
Still others think them religious symbols— 
not of the moon, but of the horns of the 
sacred bull. Who shall decide where doc- 
tors disagree ? 

The man of the lake - dwellings was 
fairly well clothed. Though he still wore 
skins often, he was already a cloth-maker. 
His fabrics remain. Cords and _ strings 
made of bark-fibre, matting, thread, and 
woven cloth 
have all been ge == 
found. Flax } 
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the little spindle-wheels, at first made 
of stone, later of pottery, are very nu- 
merous. These were large, button-shaped 
disks, and perforated the passage of the 
spindle. They were often decorated with 
very neat patterns of incised lines. Be- 
sides these wheels the explorer has found 
weights of pottery, used in weaving to 
hold the warp threads taut, also shuttles 
and carding-combs of bone or deer antler. 

The lake-dweller had a varied food 
supply, and we have abundant evidence as 
to what it comprised. He hunted and 
fished, of course. Pieces of his old canoes 
have been found, and these, with bits of 
neatly-made cord-nets, and the fish-hooks 
already referred to, show that fishing was 
important. Of wild animals, to be had 
from the neighboring forests, were deer, roe- 
buck, wild goat, fox, and wolf; of larger, 
fiercer game, the wild boar, the brown 
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WHEEL. FROM SWISS LAKE DWELLINGS. 
bear, and the great wild bulls of Europe— 
the urxes and aurochs. Bones of all these 
animals are found in the waste heaps. But 
the lake-dweller was also a stock-raiser, 
and had al- 
ready subju- 
gated the ox, 





was used and 
was apparent- 
ly cultivated 


and _ perhaps 
the horse, to 
his service, 





for its fibre. 
Thetools used 
m the cloth- 
Maker's art 
have been 
collected. 
Among them 
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and bred 

goats, sheep, 

and pigs. He 

a © also had man’s 
a = most faithful 
brute com- 
rade, the dog. 
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Nor was he entirely dependent on the 
product of his hunting and fishing, his 
flocks and herds. He was in some degree 
an agriculturist, and raised some of the 
grains and fruits that we still use. Bushels 
of wheat have been found at Robenhausen, 
and quantities of apples. ‘The list of culti- 
vated plants is quite a long one—wheat, 
barley, apple, pear, cherry, plum, and flax. 
Several other berries and seeds were used 
as food, but may have grown wild. 

Thus the old lake-bottoms tell their 
story, and from heaps of rubbish a picture 
of the past is reconstructed. These Swiss 
lake-dwellers apparently lived much as 
the old Pzonians in Thrace did. The 
Father of History, Herodotus, four hun- 
dred years B.c., wrote a description of 
the Thracian homes. It has been quoted 
a thousand times, but it is so applicable to 
the Swiss that we quote it once more in 
closing : 

“The people of the Peonians dwelt in 
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[hrace. Several of these tribes had set. 
tled on dry land, but one of them inhab. 
ited a city built on piles in the iniddle of 
the Lake of Prasias, whose only connection 
with the shore was a narrow bridge. The 
town, of which the piles had been set up 
in the first instance by the common labor 
of the citizens, continually increased in 
size, for each citizen who took a wife was 
bound to bring three posts from the neigh. 
boring forest of Orbelos, and to fix them 
in the lake. On these piles a common 
flooring of beams was placed, and each 
man built thereon his hut, communicating 
with the water by atrap-door. They fas- 
tened the little children by a cord, that 
they might not fall into the water. Horses 
and cattle were fed upon fish, which were 
so abundant in the lake that it was only 
necessary to open the trap-door and let 
down the net, which was soon filled.”— 
(Quoted from Joly.) 
Frederick Starr. 
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The Nubian desert lies before, 
The sun shines on the yellow sands, 
The Nile glides by the golden shore 
Where Abou Simbel’s temple stands. 


And high above the portal wide 
Majestic rise a lordly pair ; 

With princely plumes, in pomp and pride, 
Colossal, calm, the brave and fair. 


. 


‘‘ King Rameses, the strong,” we read, 
The monarch great in peace or strife, 

“ Made this for one he loves” indeed, 
And “ who loves him, his royal wife.” 


ABOU SIMBEL.* 


So says the hieroglyphic tale, 

Three thousand years engraved in stone; 
One glimpse it gives behind the veil 

That time has o’er their story thrown. 


No more we see a king and queen, 
But simple man and woman know; 
Though centuries have rolled between, 
Love was three thousand years ago. 
Emily Tolman. 


* INSCRIPTION ON THE TEMPLE. 

** Rameses, the Strong in Truth, the Beloved of Amen, 
made this divine Abode for his royal wife, Nef 
whom he loves.” 

“His royal wife who loves him, Nefertari, the beloved 
of Mant, constructed for him this Abode in the mountain 
of Pure Waters.” 


TO WORDSWORTH. 


That thou hast lived, the common things of 
earth— 
The humble daisy and bright daffodil, 
The lowly, meek-eved blossom that hath birth 
By dreary marsh and wayside hedge, the 
rill 
That winds its way thro’ forest-shades un- 
seen ; 
The very air we breathe, the light of day, 
The sea’s soft murmu: and the field’s sweet 
green 


The anchored cloud that slips and sails 
away, 
The woodland echoes and the song of birds, 
Come to our souls with sacred meaning 
fraught, 
All radiant with the beauty of thy words, 
And rich with wealth of thy sublimest 
thought,— 
For thou hast made life’s daily board a feast 
O poet-seer, and Nature’s great High Priest! 
Zitella Cocke. iis 
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A CHEMICAL TRIUMPH. 


BY PROFESSOR CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE, 


OHN WILD and I graduated 
together at college: I with 
moderate credit to myself 
and the institution in which 
we were educated, he with 

the highest honors as valedictorian of 
the class. 

[ had roomed with John Wild for four 
years, liked him thoroughly, believed 
that he liked me as well, and yet was 
compelled to admit that I didn’t under- 
stand him at all. But then, no one else 
knew more of him than did I. 

‘Wild by name and wild by nature”’ 
had been said of him hundreds of times 
during the four years of our college life, 
usually with an undercurrent of admira- 
tion sounding in the voice that said it; 
for he was very popular among the stu- 
dents. The members of the faculty had 
frequently felt called upon to shake their 
wise gray heads over his conduct, but 
they generally did it with a smile on 
their faces. John Wild was as popular 
with the professors as with his classmates. 
Indeed, I sometimes think he was more 
so; they could appreciate some things in 
his mental make-up at which we could 
only stare and wonder. 

John Wild was easily first in all the 
athletic sports that college-men delight 
in; and foot-ball, base-ball, rowing, or 
any other of the contests in which 
strength, agility, skill, and endurance 
determine success or failure, became 
doubly interesting whenever he would 
take part. But he seemed to have a sort 
of easy contempt for his own powers, 
and oftener refused to be present than 
consented to participate. Some called 
him lazy; but when he wouldn’t play, 
he would study, so that can hardly have 
been correct. Some called him selfish, 
and then repented, with an enthusiasm 
of pride, when he would step in and save 
the college from some otherwise inevi- 
table athletic defeat. I called him selfish 
in spite of those things, and I assert that 
I was unquestionably correct. He had 
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a jealous love for the success of every- 
thing connected with the college. But 
I am sure that it was a love that put his 
own good and glory in advance of every- 
thing else. The college to which he 
belonged must be the first and foremost, 
that was all. 

I had no part in athletic sports myself, 
having been lame from early childhood ; 
and, while I liked to see what others 
could accomplish with strong and trained 
bodies, the regular work of the college 
kept me too busy, usually, for much 
indulgence in such secondary enjoy- 
ments. So it was from the intellectual 
side that I knew most of John Wild. 

John gave little time to the ordinary 
lessons assigned us. I have seen him 
unravel, in a few moments, some mathe- 
matical problem that gave the rest of us 
hours of hard labor. He used to get his 
translations with absolute literal accu- 
racy, giving to every word just the power 
the ancient author must have intended, 
and then be ready to restate the same in 
vigorous and idiomatic English of won- 
derful beauty and power. It was in 
science, however, that his powers were 
most conspicuous. He spent in the lab- 
oratories hours that other men spent in 
recreation, even in slumber. He made 
a half-dozen discoveries, so he carelessly 
told me, that other men in the coming 
days would make over again and reap 
enormous fortunes from. The way in 
which he spoke of fortunes gave the idea 
that he cared little for money; and yet 
he had told me he was an orphan, and 
I knew he was working his way through 
college. 

When John wasn’t turning off his reg- 
ular lessons at race-horse speed, or help- 
ing some athletic organization out of the 
danger of a disastrous defeat, or finding 
out peculiar things in physics or chemis- 
try, you might be sure of finding him 
poring over some strange book. And 
some of them were not from the college 
library, either. He used to say the col- 
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lege authorities couldn’t get them, and 
wouldn’t have allowed them there if they 
could. And yet they were all scientific, 
or calmly claimed to be. 

When commencement was over and 
we were packing our things, ready for 
departure, Wild looked up at me sud- 
denly, from the trunk he was strapping, 
and asked me what I was going to do 
next. 

‘¢ Rest this summer, at home,’’ I said, 
‘‘and then have a year or two of travel 
in Europe. After that—’’ 

‘‘After that,’’ he said, peevishly, 
‘¢you’ll be a perfect prig—a man with- 
out value to yourself or anyone else. 
What do you need of rest, for instance ?”’ 

I knew I didn’t really need it, and Wild 
was too contemptuous in his remarks 
regarding shams, and too pointedly plain 
in his way of speaking, for me to care to 
argue the matter with him. I simply 
said that my father said I should spend 
the summer in that way, and—and— 

When I hesitated, he broke in again. 

‘‘I’m glad I have no parents,’’ he 


said, quietly, with no trace of regret in 
voice or manner; ‘‘a man is more than 
fortunate when he has only himself to 


consider. How much is your father 
worth ?”’ 

‘¢QOh, a million, or a million and a 
half, I suppose.’’ 

He snapped his fingers airily and 
whistled two or three bars from some 
intensely anarchistic or atheistic bit of 
music. 

‘¢H’m!’’ he said, carelessly, ‘‘ and I, 
without a cent, am a happier man than 
his son—and have pleasanter prospects, 
too.”’ 

‘*You’d like the trip to Europe, 
wouldn’t you ?’’ I asked. 

He made no answer. His whistling 
simply had a little more of emphasis in 
it, a little more of the utter abandon of 
Bohemianism, a little more of the boast- 
ful rejoicing in freedom. 

‘¢ Because, if you would,’’ I suggested, 
uneasily, ‘‘I like you better than any 
other man I ever knew, and perhaps 
father would—’”’ 

‘¢ Thank you,”’ he interrupted, testily, 
‘¢ but I’ve had the trip.”’ 
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‘‘Had it? Had a trip to Europe?” 
I cried, looking blankly at him; «I’¢ 
like to know when ?”’ 

His eyes had a dreamy, far-away, 
retrospective look in them, asjhe turned 
and began his careless answer. 

‘‘When? A dozen times! Five 
hundred—six—a thousand years ago, 
and—”’ 

He came to himself with a sudden 
start, and a scowl chased the smile out 
of his eyes. ‘I’ve never been,’’ he 
said, sharply ; ‘‘of course, I’ve never 
been, and I won’t so lower myself as to 
lie to you about it. Only—only—’’ 

‘‘Let me finish,’’ I said, simply; 
‘*only, I like you and would be so glad 
to do something for you.’’ 

‘‘Thank you; but please let it be 
something practical.’’ 

‘‘Agreed. Please name 
you’d call by that name ”’ 

‘‘T will, when I think of it. Indeed, 
old fellow,’’ holding out his hand and 
taking mine, ‘‘I mean exactly what I 
say, and I pledge my honor I’ll keep my 
word. In the meantime, I thank you 
sincerely. We don’t quite understand 
one another, and perhaps the greater 
loss is mine; who knows? And what 
shall you do when you’ve had the finish- 
ing polish of a European tour ?”’ 

‘*Go into business, I suppose, per- 
haps as my father’s partner,’’ I replied, 
and then, suddenly ashamed of telling 
my friend only a half-truth, I added; 
‘¢ after I am—married !”’ 

John looked at me curiously, not at 
all as I had mentally pictured him as 
looking when I had sometimes thought 
of telling him how happy I was soon to 
be, and he made no motion toward 
coming over and shaking hands with me 
on my side of the room ; and I couldn't 
go over to his side for such a purpose, 
under the circumstances—now, could 
I? 

By and by, after so long a time that I 
half fancied he had forgotten what I had 
said, he ejaculated: ‘‘ You don’t mean 
to tell me, Jack Glyndon, that you’re 
engaged to be married ?”’ 

I bowed. If the fellow 
any enthusiasm, or even a de 


something 


i shown 


at degree 
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of human interest, I would have described 
Belle and given him an account of her 
good qualities. As it was, I thought the 
formality of an affirmative bow was quite 
as much as he was entitled to. 

He finished his packing in silence, 
not even remembering to enliven the 
situation with some whistled whimsical- 
ity; and I was as silent as he. Finally, 
when both had finished, while I sat on 
the top of one of my trunks, and he 
stood with one foot on a valise and 
leisurely lighted a cigar, he said: ‘‘ Jack, 
I’ve thought of something practical at 
last. Invite me home to spend the 
summer with you, and give me a place 
where I can study and experiment.”’ 

‘¢T’ll do it,’’ said I, heartily. 


II. 


Joun WILD went home with me. My 
parents were pleased with him. Belle 
was pleased to say that she would, for 
my sake, try to like anyone I liked. He 


made few acquaintances in the neighbor- 
hood, but he impressed all favorably 


whenever he came in contact with any of 
our friends. A small building that had 
once been used for storing rare sorts of 
grain and vegetables, when a former 
owner of our present home had called 
himself an experimental farmer, was 
readily transformed into a very handy 
laboratory. My father was a gentleman 
of unquestioning liberality in any matter 
relating to me; and the impression once 
made upon him, that I was seriously 
undertaking original chemical investiga- 
tion, settled the matter of supplies. I 
did not spend an hour a day, on an 
average, in the place, while Wild cer- 
tainly averaged twelve; but we bought 
whatever we pleased, and as much as we 
wanted. I was quite content to let my 
friend puzzle over his reactions and 
hypotheses ;. I preferred sitting in the 
shade with Belle. 

One morning, early, John knocked at 
my door. I was still in bed, but, hav- 
ing asked who had knocked, and having 
heard his hearty voice in reply, I bade 
him come in. I had never seen a more 
excited man in my life, though he was 
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making an evident effort to keep as calm 
as possible. He handed me a lump of 
metal, irregular in shape but roughly 
globulat and some three or four inches 
in diameter. 

‘What do you call that?’’ he asked, 
exultantly. 

I examined the lump for half a minute, 
so impressed was I by the man’s manner, 
though I didn’t have a doubt from the 
time my fingers closed upon it. 

‘« Silver, of course,’’ said I; ‘‘ isn’t 
it ?”’ 

‘“Ves, it is silver; and I made it. 
Yesterday, at this time, it was only lead. 
To-morrow,’’ and he Towered his voice 
to a husky whisper and leaned confiden- 
tially toward me, ‘‘ to-morrow, it may be 
gold !’’ 

‘* But, John—’’ I began, gravely. 

He interrupted me with an impatient 
gesture. 

‘*Humanity has been saying ‘But, 
John’ to its inventors and discoverers 
ever since the race learned the mutual 
interdependence of eyes and hands and 
brains. You, Jack, are too wise and 
cultured to have a right to talk in that 
way. And yet I knew too well what to 
expect to dare come before my great 
chemical investigation was a great chem- 
ical triumph. You may call me vision- 
ary—insane—what you please. You 
know I never knowingly lied in all my 
life. And I tell you that- is silver, just 
as your own observation and judgment 
told you, and that I made it out of lead. 
I have been hunting—hunting—for a 
thousand years—’’ 

I sprang out of bed, quite alarmed, 
and got the fellow by the hand and 
seated him in a chair. He looked up at 
me calmly enough, and laughed at me 
for my fright and for the pains I had 
taken. 

‘*You’re a sensible man, Jack,’’ he 
said, after a little, ‘and can be trusted 
with the truth I’ve so nearly betrayed to 
you on two occasions. I am going to 
trust you. Listen carefully. Try to 
believe. I’ve lived, in this world, over 
and over and over again. I can remem- 
ber back beyond the time when your 
modern writers say the time of legend 
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and tradition was ending—the time when 
they call it the history of man began.’’ 

** John Wild, for God’s sake, stop !’’ 
Icried. ‘Are you mad?’’ 

‘* Yes, almost mad,’’ he replied, 
soberly, ‘‘ though what I’ve just teld you 
is literally true. Do you remember what 
I told you of my trip to Europe? Ugh! 
I can remember when Europe was 
peopled with a thousand races of half- 
naked savages. I have seen the rise and 
fall of more civilizations than your most 
ardent students of antiquity ever dreamed 
of. A trip to Europe would be a farce 
to me, wouldn’t it ?’’ 

‘* |—I suppose so, but—’’ 

‘You needn’t interrupt me to say it. 
I see by your looks that you’ve decided 
to call your old friend a liar. You want 
proofs? Ithink I have them. Do you 
suppose any human brain, tenanted by 
a finite human intelligence, learning the 
ways and means, the capacities and 
powers, of a new world and of itself, 
could have done what I did in college? 
It would be utterly impossible.’’ 

I thought it unwise, possibly danger- 


ous, to antagonize the man and combat 


his views. I pretended to fall in with 
his ideas and beliefs. I asked him what 
troubles he had—what troubles of such 
magnitude as to cause him to say, as he 
had a few minutes before, that he was 
almost mad. 

‘¢ The’ trouble of forgetfulness,’ he 
said, sadly; ‘‘I am the victim of a 
treacherous memory. And the fault is 
in the direction of my greatest pride— 
—my former mightiest power. Ages 
ago, I had the power of turning the 
lower metals into gold. It gave me 
such a power as was never possessed by 
any other man before or since. I died, 
and my secret died with me. I lived 
again, and I had forgotten the ancient 
wisdom, the old-time art. Possessed of 
that noble power, I was almost a god ; 
deprived of it, I am more miserable than 
a torture-hunted fiend. It was good— 
good—and I will have it again. I will 
have it in spite of any power in the 
universe. Pardon me, Jack, if I seem 
to think wildly and speak incoherently. 
I-feel strongly in the matter. Age after 
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age, men have studied and sought the 
possession of this power. And I, in 
every age, have been the most aggressive 
student—the leader of them all. I could 
tell you the names I have had, names 
noble in the domain of science; but 
what would be the use? You might not 
believe me; indeed, I am almost sure 
you would not. And if you did, what 
of it? My every life has been clouded 
by the dark shadow of failure. Yes, 
age after age, I have gone to my grave 
but little wiser than when I stepped from 
my cradle. But there has been a gain 
always, slight though it may have been. 
There has been a gain—there has been’ 
a gain. A hundred years ago, I made 
tin. Yesterday, I made silver. ‘To-mor- 
row—well, who dares guess at to-mor- 
row? I know every step in the prepara- 
tion of gold—but one! Ican remember 
every ingredient—but one! I wrote it 
down once, somewhere, and I’ve hunted 
through every ancient book I can find, 
in search of something—greatly changed, 
of course, by careless copyists and igno- 
rant translators—that would serve as a 
hint to the only one who could possibly 
guess at its meaning—a hint to me. I’ve 
found nothing. I begin to believe 
[ never shall, save in the faithful halls 
of memory. I shall think—think—”’ 

I caught at the suggestion. Why not 
get him to rest his overwrought brain on 
that plea? I hated to call a physician 
needlessly, and I didn’t doubt that rest 
from his work, absence from his labora- 
tory, would soon make him mentally 
sound and whole again. 

‘‘Why not go into your room and 
think ?’’ I queried; ‘‘why not let the 
laboratory alone for a few days ?’’ 

‘¢It’s the very thing,’’ he said; ‘I 
thank ‘you for the suggestion, and I'll 
act upon it. I thought, that morning 
when we packed our things in the old 
boarding-hall at the coliege, that I 
almost had the missing idea. I never 
see your sweetheart—Miss Belle—with- 
out being haunted with the belief that 
the end of my search is not far away. 
I’ll take a day or two. I'll think the 
matter out.’’ 

‘‘And if you can get to sleep—’’ 
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He shook his head with what I thought 
was unnecessary emphasis. 

“«T certainly shan’t sleep,’”’ he said, 
shortly and sharply, as he left me and 
returned to his room. 

I had breakfast sent to John. I had 
lunch sent to him. In the evening, 
when father had returned from his busi- 
ness in town, and dinner was ready, 
I sent a servant up to ask if he would 
come down to dinner. The man came 
back in a few minutes, saying that John 
was not in his room. He found there, 
however, on the dressing-table, a note 
forme. He brought it down with him. 

I stood, with the note in my hand, 
and looked out at the window. It was 
the fairest scene I had ever looked upon. 
The moon was full; and lawn and lake; 
river and mountains, looked like parts 
of a landscape in fairy-land. Straight 
in front of me, a half-mile away, the 
laboratory building broke the otherwise 
universal .reign of untouched and 
unstained nature. A heavy shaft of 
dense black smoke rose straight up from 


the chimney, far into the moonlighted 


air. The man I had sent to his room to 
think was driving the furnaces as I had 
never seen them driven before. 

I hadn’t the slightest idea of danger, 
even to the half-unbalanced enthusiast 
who was carrying experiments to so 
strange an extreme; and, lame though 
I was, I asked no one to go with me as 
I stepped out and started to see what 
progress John Wild was making. 

Half-way there, I met one of the 
women-servants. I asked if she came 
by the laboratory. She did. Did she 
look in? Of course she had, as any 
woman would have done. Mr. Wild 
and Miss Belle were there together ! 

I concealed my feelings—my fear— 
until the woman had passed on. Then, 
impelled by a power I could neither 
understand nor resist, I opened the note 
I had dared keep so long unread—dared 
guess was of little importance—and read 
it in the moonlight: 

“Dear Jack: I've thought it out. 
I know now. The world and its riches 
are mine—mine! The missing ingre- 
dient is the blood of a true woman !”’ 
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I did not faint. I did not cry out. 
There was no way in which I could get 
help. Alone and unaided, I must do all 
that could be done. In spite of my 
crippled condition, I hurried—how I 
hurried ! 

I shali never forget, in this sure world 
or any other possible one, the scene I 
saw as I dashed the door open and rushed 
into the laboratory. John Wild stood 
near a huge crucible that was suspended 
above a fierce fire, anxiously watching 
the changing color of its contents. 
Yellow—bright yellow—with a metallic 
glint and glitter, but not quite like gold 
—not quite like gold! And Belle, 
already pale as death, stood patiently 
by his side, one hand laid on his 
shoulder for support, the other hand 
extended above the glowing mass in the 
crucible, while the blood fell, drop after 
drop, from her wounded wrist—drip, 
drip, drip, as fast as a watch will tick! 

‘Something wrong—wrong—wrong,’”” 
muttered the man. And he raised his 
eyes to the girl’s face and scowled at 
her. 

I sprang to her side. 
about her. 

‘« Belle,’’ I cried, ‘‘ Belle, my darling, 
why are you here ?”’ 

‘‘ Because,’’ and her voice was almost 
a gasp, ‘‘ because I have been mistaken. 
Because I love him instead of you!’’ 

‘« False—’’ I began, but there was 
more of tenderness and pity in my tones 
than of anger and reproach. 

‘¢ False !’’ cried he, with a snarl like 
a wild beast,.and with his lips drawn 
snappishly back from over his strong 
teeth that shone like fangs in the shift- 
ing and uncertain light; ‘‘ false—and 
only the blood of a true woman—”’ 

He dragged her away from where she 
stood. He almost threw her into my 
arms. Then he turned to his crucible 
again. The contents swelled—swelled. 
They doubled in volume—tripled— 
quadrupled. They filled the vessel full, 
and seemed to hang in devilish delay on 
its edge. Then, as the man turned te 
escape and shouted a mad warning at 
me and the fainting woman I had in my 
arms, the thick yellow mass ran down 


I put my arms 
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the sides of the crucible, touched the 
fire, and a roaring column of ruin raged 
a hundred feet above the roof! 

They buried the torn creature that 
once was Belle. They nursed me to life 
again, a life in which one useless arm 
has been added to the unsteady legs that 
were mine before. They didn’t find 
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Wild. Perhaps no one ever will. But 
I am looking for him. I shall give my 
life to the search. If heaven is kind, 
it may not end with life. And, cripple 
though I am, all I ask is to find John 
Wild—to find him and get my one good 
hand on him, in this life or in any 
other ! 


NINETEEN YEARS OF CAPTIVITY. 


BY KATHARINE BIRNEY SEIP. 


fam VER two hundred years ago, 
: Nicolas Fouquet, minister 
of finance under Louis X1V 

of France, was accused of 


peculation and condemned 
to nineteen years of solitary confine- 
ment. 

Over two’ hundred years, and yet over 
the story of his life and death there 
lingers a fascination which centuries but 
make more bright, and which in this 


prosaic age seems like a fairy-tale. Gay, 
prodigal in his expenditures, living for 
the day, and surrounded by friends who 
adored him, the horror of his never-to- 
be-ended solitude was too much for him 
to bear, and he sank into hopeless 
imbecility, grieved over by his devout old 
mother, who on her knees had thanked 
God for his imprisonment, hoping that 
thus his thoughts might be led to heaven. 

Louis XIV had him arrested in 1661, at 
a féte which he was giving in his honor 
at his chateau at Vaux. This féte was 
Fouquet’s last despairing effort to win 
again the royal favor, and surpassed in 
splendor any entertainment ever given 
during the long reign of ‘‘ le grand mon- 
arque.”’ 

The chateau of Vaux-le-Vicomte was 
built by Fouquet in 1655. ‘There was, 
at that time, very little money in France. 


Mazarin had taken almost everything, 
and Fouquet lavished the rest. 

If the chateau had a fault, that fault 
was its unparalleled magnificence. This, 
castle, built by a subject, resembled a 
royal palace much more than those built 
by Cardinal Wolsey, who was forced to 
give them to his sovereign for fear of 
making him jealous. 

But if splendor and taste shone in every 
corner of this palace, whose gilding and 
profusion of statues and pictures aroused 
the wonder and admiration of the king, 
even more beautiful and marvelous were 
the park and gardens of Vaux. ‘The jets 
of water, celebrated in 1655, are as 
entrancing now as then, and its cascades 
are beyond my powers of description. 
Fouquet is said to have spent more than 
eighteen million francs on this chateau 
alone. M. Seudéry says of this palace 
that, in order to irrigate the grounds, 
M. Fouquet divided a river into a million 
fountains, and joined a million fountains 
into torrents ! 

The féte was given on the 15th of 
August, 1661. The sun fell in burning 
rays upon the shoulders of the glorious 
statues of marble and bronze; it warmed 
the water of the sparkling fountains, and 
ripened in the orchards those magnificent 
peaches which the king was to regret fifty 
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years later, when at Marly, missing in his 
gardens—which had cost double what the 
gardens of Vaux had cost—the fine spe- 
cies which he loved, he said to some- 
one: ‘‘ You are too young to have eaten 
M. Fouquet’s peaches.’’ , 

O memory! O trumpets of fame! O 
glory of this world! ‘The man who 
knew so well the merit of Nicolas Fou- 
quet, who had confiscated his property 
and sent him for life to one of his state 
prisons, this man recalled only the 
peaches of his conquered and forgotten 
enemy! Fouquet had in vain thrown 
thirty millions into his basins, in the 
hollows of his statues, in the writing- 
desks of his poets and the pictures of his 
painters. A peach, hanging luscious and 
red between the slats of an arbor, under 
the green tongues of its sharp leaves— 
this bit of vegetable matter one can crush 
without a thought—was all that made the 
great king remember the tragic end of 
the last superintendent of France ! 

It was nearly night when his majesty 
Louis XIV reached Vaux, on this 15th 
of August, 1661. One can picture, even 


now, M. Fouquet standing at the entrance 
to his castle, waiting in fear and doubt 


the coming of the king. This day, he 
knew, would decide his fate forever! We 
are told that, at the moment the king 
and queen entered the great court-yard, a 
tadiance like that of a brilliant day burst 
from all the trees, from all the vases, 
from all the marbles. This enchantment 
lasted till their majesties were in the 
castle. 

All the wonders that can be dreamed 
or imagined, of the splendors of con- 
quered night, of corrected nature, of all 
pleasures and luxuries combined for the 
satisfaction of mind and sense, Nicolas 
Fouquet offered to his king in this 
enchanted retreat, more royal than any 
possessed by any sovereign of Europe. 
There, value was in the work as well as 
in the material. Fouquet ate from gold 
melted and chiseled by artists especially 
forhim. He drank wines whose names 
were unknown to Louis XIV, and drank 
them from goblets more precious than 
those in the royal cellars. 

. This swarm of busy: noiseless servants, 
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as numerous as the pleasure-seekers whose 
wants they served, these myriads of dishes 
and vases of gold and silver, these floods 
of light and heaps of unknown flowers 
which came from the overflowing hot- 
houses, the harmonious whole which was 
but a prelude to the promised féte, 
charmed all the guests. 

The young queen, who was good and 
generous-hearted, praised Fouquet and 
asked the name of some fruits which 
were on the table. Fouquet answered 
that he did not know their names. The 
fruits came from his hot-houses ; he had 
often cultivated them himself, for he was 
fond of agriculture. 

The king felt his delicacy and was 
mortified at his own and the queen’s 
ignorance. If Fouquet had but known, 
he was but making his downfall more 
certain with every passing moment ; but, 
like the heedless moth, he fluttered head- 
long to ruin. 

After the soups were served, he arose 
from the table and waited upon the king 
himself, while Madame Fouquet stood 
behind the arm-chair of the queen. 

Everything was so appetizing and 
delightful to Louis XIV, who is said to 
have had the most enormous appetite of 
anyone in his kingdom, that he could 
not help saying: 

‘*One could not, monsieur superin- 
tendent, fare better.’’ 

In fact, the whole court was eating 
with an enthusiasm which made one think 
of aswarm of Egyptian locusts fattening 
on green rye. 

But it was all in vain. Jealousy was 
added to Louis’s suspicions of his host ; 
and that very night, Fouquet was arrested 
and sent first to the Bastile, and then to 
the fortress of Pignerol, to endure for 
the rest of his tortured life a captivity 
worse than death. 

As the years rolled on, he was for- 
gotten save by those who had loved him 
and cherished his memory ; but his prod- 
igal generosity and noble-heartedness 
will ever be exhaustless material for novel- 
ist and historian, who love to dwell upon 
the fabulous riches and magnificent cha- 
teaux of Nicolas Fouquet, last superin- 
tendent of France. 





PAUL ERROL’S TEMPTATION. 


BY CLARA 


ROZEN with horror, Paul 

™ Errol stood motionless on 

one of the ledges of ice 

upon the grim and awful 

slope of the Matterhorn, 

and gazed down into the bottomless 

depth into which, but a moment before, 

the deadly avalanche had swept his com- 
panion and their guide. 

Even then, he could hear the dismal 
thunder of the slide, as it went leaping 
down from peak to peak, to stay its 
course at last, thousands of fathoms 
below, in the unknown recesses of the 
valley, into which the foot of man had 
never penetrated. 

Around him, the sun was shining— 
reflecting back its golden brightness from 
a score of icy peaks; the clear frosty air 
of the elevated regions he had reached 
swept over his bared forehead and struck 
a chill to his blood. 

He was alone. Rudolph Morton had 
been hurled into the abyss; and ere 
now, the life beaten out of his brave and 
loyal heart, he was lying buried in the 
snow and ice, and the friend who loved 
him so well could not solace himself 
even by looking upon his grave. 

Around Errol’s waist still was knotted 
the fragment of rope by which he had 
been bound to his unfortunate compan- 
ion, and which had broken apart just as 
they had been trying to cross the most 
perilous crevasse on the ascent. 

The guide, poor fellow! had warned 
them to hold together for their lives; 
but his warning had been of no avail, 
and his cheery voice would never again 
be lifted to hold the unwary traveler 
back from destruction. 

Errol shuddered as he remembered the 
young wife of this poor man, as she had 
looked after him this morning, holding 
up her three-months-old baby for a last 
look, and catching the bright gleams of 
the early sunlight on her soft golden hair. 

And it was left for him to tell her that 
Francois, whom she loved, would never 
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come back to her and her baby again— 
if indeed he himself should reach safety 
once more; and the chances were very 
much against him, for ere long it would 
be night, and that terrible path of ice lay 
between him and the little hamlet at the 
foot of the mountain, from whence he 
had come. 

Why would men be such fools? Why 
would they continually risk life and limb 
in climbing these awful heights, the 
ascent of which had many a time proved 
fatal to other rash men before them? 

And Rudolph? Might it not be pos- 
sible that his friend had escaped death? 
Might he not still be living somewhere 
down there—waiting and listening and 
hoping for help to reach him? 

With the thought swelling his breast, 
Errol crept forward upon the dizzy verge 
of the cliff, and, leaning over, sought 
vainly to penetrate the midnight gloom 
beneath. Then he lifted his voice and 
shouted loudly: ‘‘ Rudolph! Rudolph! 
Rudolph !’’ But only the neighboring 
mountain-peaks gave softly back the 
answer: ‘‘Rudolph! Rudolph! Ru- 
dolph !”’ | 

Errol pulled himself together and 
took a swallow from the brandy-flask in 
his breast-pocket—recalling, as he did 
so, the indignant protest he had offered 
when the guide had insisted on his taking 
the stimulant along. 

The work of descending the mountain 
was by no means an easy task. A single 
false step might send him to share the 
fate of his late companions, and then 
there would be no one left to tell the 
dismal tale. 

Cautiously and half the time uncertain 
if he were taking the right course, Paul 
Errol felt his way, inch by inch, down 
the slippery shelving cliffs; and by and 
by, when the gloom of night overtook 
him, he crept on his hands and knees, 
expecting every moment to feel the ground 
sinking from beneath him. ; 

It was such a long time—an eternity, 
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it seemed to him, when he thought of it 
afterward—and then the welcome lights 
of the little village shone through the 
gloom. 

He took heart, and, stepping out on 
the hard beaten track upon which he had 
now entered, he soon found himself at 
the door of the rude inn where he and 
poor Rudolph had spent the previous 
night. 

Francois’s wife heard the news of her 
husband’s fate with stony calmness— 
the women belonging to these mountain 
guides are schooled to expect the worst 
and to bear it as a part of what fate 
holds in store for them; but Paul Errol 
would never forget the way in which she 
clasped her fatherless babe to her heart 
and implored the God above to have 
mercy ! 

It had not been two months since 
Errol and Rudolph Morton had first met 
at a gay bal-masque in beautiful frivolous 
Paris. The acquaintanceship formed 
there had ripened into friendship such 
as is rarely met with between men, for a 
circumstance had occurred which made 
Errol forever the debtor of Rudolph 
Morton. The young men had been 
passengers on a railway train which had 
gone to destruction through a misplaced 
switch and a drunken engineer, and fire 
had been added -to the other horrors. 
Errol was pinned down by a _ heavy 
timber, and must have perished by slow 
torture, had not Morton, at the imminent 
risk of his life, burst through the smoke 
and fire and cut him loose. And since 
that time the young men had traveled 
constantly together, and it had been 
their purpose to return to America in 
company at the close of the summer. 

Morton was a resident of New York 
State and was the heir to a large fortune, 
and he had been in Europe a little more 
than four years. He was betrothed to a 
beautiful and highly accomplished young 
lady whom he had not seen since he left 
his native shore, but who had been a 
great social success in New York City the 
previous winter. 

Her name was Helen Sturtevant, and 
she resided with her father at Cragside, a 
place on the Hudson. Morton, with the 
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enthusiasm of a young lover, had talked 
a great deal to his friend about Helen— 
so much, indeed, that Paul Errol felt as 
if he were already acquainted with her 
and knew all the little peculiarities of her 
disposition by heart. 

And now he must carry to this happy 
young girl the dread tidings of her lover’s 
death! Errol shrank from the task. <A 
dozen times he began to write to her, but 
his pen refused to form the words, and 
at last he gave it up in despair and deter- 
mined to wait until his return to America. 

It had been everywhere remarked that 
Paul Errol and Rudolph Morton bore to 
each other a strange and striking resem- 
blance in form and feature, and many a 
hearty laugh had the two young men 
enjoyed over the mistakes of their mutual 
friends in regard to them. But Errol 
had never so fully realized how complete 
was their likeness to each other, as on 
coming downstairs, the morning after 
Morton’s tragic death, and hearing mine 
host address him with : 

‘« Bon jour, Monsieur Morton !’’ 

‘« Errol, you mean, my friend,’’ said 
Paul. 

‘‘ Well, it’s all the same,’’ said the 
man, ‘‘ for your own mothers never could 
tell the two of you apart !’’ 

The pleasure of traveling amid strange 
scenes was gone for Paul Errol, now that 
his friend was with him no longer to 
share it with him; and in the course of 
a few weeks, he sailed for New York, 
taking with him the few personal effects 
of poor Morton: a change of clothing, 
a few books, a package of letters, and 
the portrait of the young girl who was 
to have been the unfortunate man’s wife. 

Errol, before he packed the picture 
away in his trunk, opened the case and 
looked into the clear blue eyes of the 
face there portrayed, with tears dimming 
his sight when he remembered the sad 
news he must bear to her. He shrank 
with a sort of cowardly dread’ from 
clouding her fair young life with the 
story of her lover’s death. 

And, tossing in his berth during the 
stormy nights in which he was crossing 
the Atlantic, he saw constantly before 
him, sleeping or waking, the fair face of 
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Helen Sturtevant ; and try as he might, 
he was powerless to banish it. 

Arrived in New York, he _ learned 
through inquiries that Helen was now 
alone in the world, so far as near rela- 
tives were concerned. Her father had 
died three months ago ; and her uncle’s 
widow, Mrs. Chesney, was living with her 
at Cragside. 

Errol sought out the stately home of 
the Sturtevants, but it was with a 
strangely trembling hand that he pulled 
the bell. Before the pompous man- 
servant could take his name, a light step 
came flying down the broad stairway, 
and Helen Sturtevant—he knew her 
instantly by her wonderful resemblance 
to the portrait—was in Errol’s arms. 

‘‘Oh, Rudolph !’’ she cried, ‘*Rudolph ! 
after all these years, you have come 
back! And you never let me know you 
were coming !’’ 

Her soft lips touched his cheek, her 
golden hair lay on his breast, he felt her 
glad young heart beating against his own. 

He was only a man, and a young man 
at that—and ‘Rudolph was dead ! 

A great temptation stole over him—so 
great that for the moment it took away 
his breath. — 

She need never know ! 

Already she, believed him to be ner 
one dear love come back to her; and, 
conversant as he was with the history of 
her life and of Rudolph’s life, it would 
be easy for him to keep up the illusion. 

He loved her—he had loved her from 
the time he had first seen the picture of 
her face—and why should he not take 
the goods the gods had provided ? 

What was honor? An empty name, 
and those who talked of it most had 
least of it. He had only a moment to 
decide, and in that moment his choice 
was made: henceforth, so long as he 
could play his part, he would be Rudolph 
Morton, and Paul Errol was dead at the 
foot of the Matterhorn ! 

‘‘Why do you not speak to me, 
Rudolph ?’’ cried the beautiful girl, lift- 
ing her head from his shoulder to look 
into his face. ‘‘Are you in a dream, 
that you are thus silent and distrait?’’ 

He replied by clasping her rapturously 
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in his arms and raining passionate kisseg 
upon her lips. 

‘If it be a dream, God grant that ] 
may never wake!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Helen, 
my dearest, my own, are you sure that 
you love me?’’ 

‘‘Am I sure?’’ she repeated, slowly, 
‘‘Ask the stars if they are sure that they 
turn in obedience to the sun! Rudolph, 
I love you so well that, if you should 
die, I should die also !’’ 

And Paul Errol, false to himself, false 
to the memory of the dead friend who 
had trusted him, sold himself, as many 
another had done before him, for a 
woman’s love! 

The autumn days drew on, the winter 
came and passed, and in May the mar- 
riage was to take place. 

‘¢ You know, Rudolph,’’ Helen said, 
‘‘that, years ago, when we were first 
engaged, we planned to have it in May— 
our wedding, dear—because papa’s birth- 
day came in the first week of that sweet 
month. He always called himself a 
May-flower, you remember? And when: 
we are married, we will go to your home 
on the shore of Lake Erie—the beautiful 
home which was your father’s and your 
grandfather’s—will we not?’’ 

And her lover did not say her nay; 
but long ago he had made the solema 
promise to his own soul that never, no 
matter what might be the necessity, would 
he touch one cent of the princely fort- 
une which had belonged to Rudolph 
Morton! It wasa part of the reparation 
which he laid as a solace to his accusing 
conscience. 

It was to be a very quiet wedding; 
for Helen was still in mourning, and her 
aunt, Mrs. Chesney, was a little old- 
fashioned and did not cordially approve 
of the modern fuss at weddings. 

As the time for the happy event drew 
near, and the warm suns of April 
brought the green grass and the early 
spring flowers into existence, Paul Errol 
became more and more distrait ; and his 
wondering fiancée could not account for 
the singular change which was apparent 
in his demeanor. 

It became so marked that she quest- 
ioned him in regard to it. 
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He put her off with some loving bad- 
inage, but still she was not satisfied ; and 
the terrible thought crept into her heart 
that perhaps he had discovered that he 
had ceased to love her. They had been 
a long time separated, and such things 
had often been before. Poor Helen 
cried herself to sleep over the thought, 
and, when next Errol visited her, she 
asked him plainly if he still cared for 
her. 

The passion with which he caught her 
to his heart and kissed her reassured her 
at once. 

“Do I still love you, Helen?’’ he 
cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ Love you? I worship 
you! God knows I would die a thou- 
sand deaths rather than lose your love! 
Whatever happens, my darling, always 
remember that I loved you with my 
whole soul !’’ 

And with another passionate embrace, 
he let her go, and she saw him no more 
for a week. 

All that time, he had been waging a 
fierce battle with himself. And at last, 
his better nature had conquered. The 
temptation had been strong and terrible ; 
but Errol was an honest man at heart, 
and the spirit of right inherent in his 
nature had prevailed. He knew that 
Helen Sturtevant would despise him 
henceforth and forever, but he would 
tell her the truth. 

Pale with his night’s vigil, he sought 
her out, and found her beneath the 
budding apple-trees at the foot of the 
old-fashioned garden at Cragside. 

She started up joyfully and came to 
meet him, her cheeks like roses, her eyes 
bright with love and hope. In three 
days, she was to be his wife. 

The glad words of welcome died on 
her lips; she shuddered as she touched 
his stony cold hands and marked’ the 
gray pallor of his face. 

**Rudolph !’’ she cried, ‘‘ Rudolph! 
my love! my darling! Your looks kill 
me! What is it? Speak, and tell me 
what terrible thing has happened !’’ 

He stood before her, cold and motion- 
less as a statue, and told her everything. 
In his despair, he forgot to soften in ever 
so slight a measure the story of her 
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lover’s death ; he poured out in a rapid 
torrent of words the tale of his tempta- 
tion, and, when he had ended, he said: 
‘Helen, I do not ask your forgive- 
ness. Ido not expect it. I am going 
away where I shall never again hear from 
you, for I could not live where I should 
be subjected to your scorn. And every 
day I will ask God to make you happy, 
and my life shall be spent in trying to 
atone for the sin I have committed.’’ 
Before he had ceased speaking, he 
knew that he was speaking to heedless 
ears; for Helen had fallen forward on 
the garden-seat, cold and senseless. 
Errol gathered her into his arms and 
rained kisses on her white face, and then 
he laid her down, drew her shawl up 
over her shoulders, and strode away. 
‘It is better to leave her thus,’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘I could never meet the 


scorn in her eyes when she: returns to 
life. 
me !’’ 
Two years had passed since Paul Errol 
had gone forth a wanderer; and again, 


And I deserve it all! God help 


torn by a strange unrest, he set foot on 
his native shores. Whereyer he went, 
he had found no peace? or icontent, and 
the memory of Helen had heen his ever 
constant companion. 

He had heard no word from her, and 
he said to himself that doubtless ere 
this she was a happy wife and had for- 
gotten him and his foul treachery. But 
oh, how he longed to see her once 
more! For this, he had crossed the 
seas ; for this, he had given up a place of 
honor in a foreign country—the longing 
had grown so strong that it would not 
be put down by the cold voice of reason. 

He did not mean that she should 
dream of his presence near, but he 
meant to go to Cragside and wait about 
until he had seen her, and then become 
once more a wanderer. 

It was just about the sunset hour that 
he reached the woodland which skirted 
Cragside. He had turned into the 
shadowed path leading around by the 
river-bank to the old apple-orchard at 
the foot of the garden, where he had 
seen Helen for the last time, and, as he 
climbed the rustic stile which crossed the 
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fence, he came suddenly upon the crouch- 
ing figure of a woman sitting on the 
lower step on the opposite side. 

She started up, and an exclamation 
escaped her. He saw her face in the 
uncertain light and marked the swift wave 
of crimson which swept over it. 

‘« Helen,’’ he said, hoarsely, ‘‘I did 
not mean that you should be shocked by 
my presence; but I—I wanted to see you 
once more, and—and—”’ 

‘* You wanted to see me?’’ she said, 
slowly, her soft tearful eyes seeking his 
face. ‘‘And why did you want to see 

** Do you need to ask? Oram I such 
a wretch in your sight that you have 
never believed my sin was committed for 
love of you? I wanted to see you 
because I loved you and because the 
hunger of my heart for you was unbear- 
able !’’ 
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She laid her trembling hand on his 
arm and tried to speak, but the words 
died on her lips; but something he saw 
in her face roused a hope in his breast 
that was akin to madness. 

** Helen !’’ he cried, seizing her hands 
in his, ‘‘ canitbe? But no—you could 
never, never forgive me! You could 
never—’’ 

She dropped her face on his shoulder, 
and, though her voice was broken with 
tears, he heard her say : 

‘*T have never hated you, Paul. And 
it almost broke my heart when you went 
away. And I believe that Rudolph, 
whom I loved so well, would be glad to 
know that the friend who was so dear to 
him would take his place with the woman 
he so fondly loved.’’ 

‘« My Helen !’’ Paul Errol said, softly 
and reverently, as he took her to his 
heart, ‘‘ God has been good to me.”’ 


FAITH. 
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What one can be so fair 


OLD fast thy dream. 
As that which, dawn-sent, to thy heart will creep 


While yet life’s dewy roses scent the air, 
Ere sodden clouds have made the sky to weep? 
To-night, perhaps, thou’ lt try in vain to sleep. 
Hold fast thy dream. 


Keep still thy hope. 


If this so fair should die, 


Up from its ashes carking doubt will rise 

To cast a gloom across thy rose-flushed sky 
And chill thy new-born hope, whose infant eyes 
Are heaven-lifted. Dear heart, be thou wise, 


Guard well thy joys. 


And keep thy hope. 


So few must come to some 


In winter-tide, ’twere best that thou take care 

To drink in all the fleeting sweets that come. 
Some day, white-fingered snows will touch thy hair ; 
Lest, then, thy mem’ry be to thee despair, 


Guard well thy joys. 


Love cannot die, else it were not true love. 

What though, all weary, it should find no rest? 
*Tis heaven-sent ; it will return above. 

A little while keep it within thy breast ; 


Sometime thou’lt say: ‘‘Ah, yes: true love is best. 


Love cannot die. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

it is done—Juliet 
will be happy. Oh, that I 
could lie down to rest beside 
you now!”’ 

These were the words with 
which Ida laid her bridal-flowers on her 
mother’s grave. Then, bowing her head 
on a corner of the marble monument, her 
tears fell thick and fast upon the white 
slab on which it rested. 

The sacrifice she had planned was 
finished; her nerves had been as steel 
and her heart as stone till her self- 
imposed obligation had been fulfilled to 
its uttermost letter. Now the inevitable 
reaction was setting in, and she was 
beginning to count the cost of what she 
had done. And the cost, when counted, 
could be summed up in a sentence: the 
happiness of her life to its very last 
hour. 

The renunciation of Clive and his love 
had been bitter enough ; but even that to 
her fancy now counted as nothing beside 
the terrible bondage into which she had 
voluntarily entered by becoming the wife 
of a man for whom she had neither liking 
hor respect. 

When she had played the part of a 
scornful, cold-hearted maiden, and had 
sent Clive from her side to pay court to 
Juliet ; and also, later on, when, in order 
to put Juliet’s happiness beyond a doubt, 
she had consented to marry Sefton, she 
had said to herself: ‘‘ What does any- 
thing in life matter, so long as those two 
are happy !’’ 

Now, however, as she faced the fact 
that nothing but death could release her 
from the fealty which she had just 
vowed to a man whom she thoroughly 
despised, her heart failed her, and she 
stood appalled at the thought of the 
dreary years that stretched before her 
—a ‘‘life of night with never a hope of 
dawn.’’ 
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It was no wonder, with thoughts such 
as these, that her tears should fall thick 
and fast; nor that she should moan to 
the mother who had: been laid to rest so 
long ago: ‘‘ Would that I were lying 
beside you now!”’ 

The sunshine gleamed whitely on the 
many tombstones. A light breeze, fresh 
with the salt of the sea, fanned the hill- 
side, and ruffled the long grasses amid 
which she stood. A lark rose from the 
turf, and went soaring upwards into the 
‘‘ living blue,’’ high and higher, till it 
became literally a ‘‘sightless song.’’ A 
woman rose slowly from a gravestone on 
which she was seated a few yards distant, 
and, with a slow, hesitating tread, drew 
near the sorrowing girl. 

Ida had been so absorbed in her own 
sad thoughts, as she had made her way 
toward her mother’s grave, that she had 
not noticed a group of three persons 
seated among the tombstones, who had 
started, and then exchanged glances one 
with the other at her approach. 

A picturesque group these three made 
among the white tombstones and tall 
flowering grasses. The woman, who was 
about forty-five years of age, was dark- 
skinned and handsome, with the beauty 
of south Italy; she was dressed in a 
pretty peasant’s costume—a dark-blue 
skirt with broad orange boarder—and 
wore on her head a white panni-cloth. 
Beside her, lounging on the grass, was 
a fine-featured, insolent-looking young 
man, with gay necktie, and Slouch hat 
tilted over his eyes to keep out the 
dazzling sunshine. A little in the rear 
of these two, a black-eyed, olive-skinned 
boy stood, resting his barrel-organ 
against some iron railings that enclosed 
a monument, and on his organ was 
perched a monkey gravely munching a 
green apple. 

These three persons were Francesca 
Xardez, Giorno her eldest son, and Pippo 
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her youngest. Pippo had leaned for- 
ward, touched his mother’s shoulder, and 
whispered in her ear as Ida approached 
and passed within a few yards of them. 
Upon which Francesca had started and 
exclaimed: ‘‘O gran cielo! Non é 
possibile !’’ and then she had risen to her 
feet, and, with slow hesitating steps, had 
made her way toward the young lady. 

Ida did not turn her head until she 
heard a deep voice saying, at her elbow, 
in Italian: ‘‘This is fate! Signora, 
can you understand me ?”’ 

Ida understood her easily enough. 
Her recent frequent visits to Italy to 
study art had familiarized her with the 
Italian language. She naturally enough 
concluded that the woman was beg- 
ging, and, wishing to keep her own sad 
solitude unbroken, took out her purse at 
once and offered her some money. 

Francesca shook her head. 

‘¢ Not that from you !’’ she exclaimed. 
‘* It is not possible. I saw you married 


this morning to a man who—’’ she 
broke off abruptly, then again asked the 
question: ‘‘Signora, do you understand 


me ?”’ 

Ida was startled; her curiosity was 
excited to a painful degree. 

‘¢A man who—what ?’’ she asked, con- 
tinuing the conversation in Italian. 
‘« Yes, I understand you easily. Finish 
what you were going to say.’’ 

Francesca looked at her steadily. 

‘Yes, it is fate,’’ she said, in the same 
slow deep tones as before. ‘‘I saw you 
this morning in your beautiful white 
dress, and I said to myself: ‘I see her 
once now, and I see her no more again for- 
ever,’ and lo, fate sends me here to rest 
among the graves, and then sends you 
here with your beautiful flowers, and we 
meet!’ * 

Ida grew impatient. 

‘‘If you have anything to say to me, 
you must say it quickly,’’ she said, ‘‘ for 
I cannot spare you many minutes.”’ 

‘‘And when you have heard what I 
have to tell, you will say: ‘Would that 
heaven had smitten my ears with deaf- 
ness before they had listened to such a 
tale.’ ’’ 

Ida grew white. 
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‘* What is it? ‘Tell me quickly,’’ she 
said; ‘‘is it anything about—Captain 
Culvers ?’’' | The words ‘‘ my husband”’ 
would not come to her lips. 

Francesca’s swarthy face flushed with 
anger at the mention of the name. 

‘« Signora,’’ she said, in low but vehe- 
ment tones, ‘‘ if that man had his due, it 
would be a stiletto into his heart. Ah, I 
would that I had dealt him his death- 
blow, instead of bringing him back to 
life to play the lover and the traitor.” 
She spoke in such hurried passionate 
tones that it was with difficulty that 
Ida caught her meaning. 

‘‘You must speak slowly and quietly 
if you want me to understand you,’’ she 
said, feeling that behind all this passion 
and vehemence there no doubt lay some- 
thing which it behooved her to know. 

Then Francesca, controlling herself 
with difficulty, told the story of Sefton 
Culvers’s visit to Calabria. It was car- 
ried beyond the point at which Sefton had 
left it in his narrative to Lord Culvers 
and Clive, and told of events that had 
occurred after his departure from Alta 
Lauria. 

First in order had ensued the death of 
the marchese. This had happened within 
a month after Sefton had left the place 
and had overwhelmed Violante with 
grief; a grief that had increased upon 
her to the detriment of her health as the 
weeks passed by and there came no tid- 
ings of her absent lover. Sefton had 
been very cautious in giving information 
to Violante and her father respecting 
himself and his family, and the only 
address he had left with her was at a 
hotel in London where he ‘occasionally 
staid. To that hotel again and again 
Violante addressed imploring letters, to 
which, as a matter of course, there came 
no reply. 

At first the girl had found it impossible 
to realize that the man in whom she had 
so implicitly trusted had proved false, 
and that deliberate insult was intended 
to one of her name and race. She 
insisted on believing that some accident 
had befallen him, and announced her 
intention of setting off for England to 
ascertain if such were the case. _ IIlness 
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sprevented her putting her intention into 
execution ; malarial fever, always prone 
to attack the weak and ailing, seized her, 
and for some time her life was despaired 
of. Even after the fever had run its 
course and she had been pronounced 
convalescent, it did not need a skilled 
eye to see that her constitution had been 
seriously undermined. A great lassitude 
took possession of her; she ate next to 
nothing, living entirely on granita and 
fruit: took no exercise, and showed no 
interest whatever in the people and 
things around her. ‘Then it was that 
Francesca had thought that the time to 
act had come. She had been the one 
who had brought the man back to life to 
act the part of lover and traitor; she 
would be the one to hunt him down, 
find out the truth about him, and— 
Here Francesca broke off abruptly, fur- 
tively glancing into Ida’s eyes, which, 
during the whole of the story, had not 
once been lifted from her face. 

She resumed her narrative at another 
point, telling of the difficulty with which 
they had got together sufficient money 
for the journey. How that Violante had 
given her every penny she had in the 
world in order to buy Pippo an organ, 
with which it was hoped the scanty purse 
might be eked out, and how that 
Giorno’s passage to Inghilterra had been 
clubbed together for by his fellow vine- 
dressers, who one and all would willingly 
have laid down their lives to give their 
darling young lady the desire of her heart. 

Francesca had a relative in London 
who was an ice and sweetmeat seller. To 
his house the three made their way first 
on their arrival in England, and, thanks 
to his good offices and the use of an army 
list and a Burke’s Peerage, they suc- 
ceeded in coming upon the traces of 
Captain Culvers—at least, so far as to 
ascertain that he had resigned his com- 
Mission in the army; and that he had 
near relatives who owned to a country- 
house at Dering and a town-house in 
Belgrave Square. 

Then it was that Pippo and his organ 
had become useful. The little fellow, 
with his handsome face and merry ways, 
managed to win favor with the servants 
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of Lord Culvers’s town household; and 
found out through them that Captain 
Culvers would shortly be married at 
Hastings to his cousin. 

After ascertaining full particulars of 
this wedding, the three had started for 
Hastings. They did not, however, suc- 
ceed in reaching the church until the 
service had begun and the doors were 
closed. So they had stood in the porch 
waiting till the ceremony was over, and 
there had seen the bride pass out of the 
church and down the steps to her car- 
riage. Then they had wandered away 
among the tombs at the back of the 
church, there to eat their frugal meal of 
bread and cheese—and to hold council 
with each other, too, it seemed; for, 
until Ida’s unexpected appearance, they 
had been absorbed in earnest low-voiced 
talk, in which Giorno’s deep bass voice 
seemed to take a leading part. 

‘We will not lose sight of him. If 
she dies, let him look out—that’s all,’’ 
Giorno was saying at the moment that 
Pippo touched his mother’s shoulder and 
warned her of Ida’s approach. 

‘His bride,’’ thought the woman. 
‘¢ Shall they love—-shall they be happy ? 
Ah, I will plant the seeds of strife 
between them, and, please the saints, 
they will grow!’’ And then she had 
crossed the churchyard and had accosted 
the young lady. 

Ida had listened to the tale, saying 
never a word, her face growing white and 
whiter, her features seeming to harden as 
if they were being turned into stone. 
Then a great wave of indignation swept 
over her. This the man whom she had 
vowed to love and honor, to cleave to 
till death parted them! Impossible! If 
there were no other way, death should 
part them at once. 

But there was another way. It did 
not for a moment occur to her to go 
back to her father and insist on a sepa- 
ration from her newly-made husband. 
Her hope of deliverance seemed to lie in 
another quarter. She would go at once 
straight to Alta Lauria to the discarded 
Violante, and ask her to receive as her 
guest one who was more unhappy in her 
wifehood than was the girl in her slighted 
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maidenhood. To Violante’s presence 
she would summon her father to hear the 
girl’s story from her own lips. And 
Sefton likewise should be summoned, and 
there, face to face with the two women 
he had wronged, he should be made to 
sign a deed of separation that would 
guarantee to his wife her freedom to the 
last hour of her life. 

Francesca heard with unconcealed 
amazement of the young lady’s resolve. 
For a moment, she said nothing. Then 
pointing to Giorno, still lying on the 
grass with his hat tilted over his eyes, she 
said that she must go and consult her 
son as to whether the thing were possible. 

There had followed a short whispered 
colloquy between the two, at the end of 
which Francesca had come back, saying 
respectfully that, if the young lady would 
trust herself to her guidance, she would 
conduct her safely to Alta Lauria. 

Then had succeeded a_ necessary 
arrangement of plans. Pippo was 


despatched to see if Captain Culvers 
were still patiently awaiting his bride in 


the street below, and Ida and Francesca, 
leaving the churchyard by its back 
entrance, had made their way along by- 
streets to the church of ‘‘Saint Mary, 
Star of the Sea,’’ whither Pippo had 
directions to follow them. 

It was in the church of ‘‘ Saint Mary, 
Star of the Sea,’’ that Ida, tearing a leaf 
from her note-book, had written the 
hurried line to her father which Pippo 
had carried to Glynde Lodge. There, 
too, they had arranged the successive 
steps of their journey. Ida would travel 
alone to London, leaving by a train 
from Hastings station, not Saint Leon- 
ard’s, where her maid was awaiting her. 
An excursion train, Francesca said, left 
in an hour or so, and, in the crowd and 
hurry that usually attend the departure 
of such a train, it was not likely that the 
quietly dressed young lady would attract 
attention. 

Once in London, with a thick veil, 
a long cloak, and—necessary item !—a 
full purse, no difficulties in the way of a 
journey to South Italy need be antici- 
pated. 

Ida’s spirit and determination held out 
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as far as to Naples. Then the fatip 
and excitement of the journey beg 
tell, her strength gave way, and shey 
confined to her bed for nearly a 4 
the quiet hotel where she had taken ¥ 
her quarters. ¥ 
So, as.soon as her strength 
somewhat, she set off on the other } 
of her journey, making Francesca und@ 
stand that the more quickly it was gg 
through the better pleased she would be 
Three days of continuous and titin 
travel gave her her first view of 
palazzo of Alta Lauria, crushed in, as" 
were, between stupendous rocks, hig 
over a well-wooded ravine, in which 
hidden all that called itself the hamle 
Violante having been warned by tele 
gram from Naples of her intended visit, 
Ida confidently expected, so soon as th 
courtyard gates of the palazzo open 
to receive her, that there would be if 
girl-mistress awaiting her, and that the 
together they would exchange confidene 
and sympathy. 
No such result ensued. She w 
ushered into a small, scantily furnishe 
and decidedly untidy room by a bat 
legged peasant boy, and there Frances@ 
left her to her own devices for nearly 
hour, while she went to Violante’s ap 
ment. i 
The ill-kept exterior of the palazzo dif 
not promise much in the way of comfo# 
for its interior. Ida was neverthelés 
struck with astonishment at the pové 
and disorder which on every side pra 
claimed itself. A third-rate alberg 
would have supplied better entertainmen 
than was to fall to her lot during hé 
sojourn in that ancient palazzo. 
Francesca, returning from her lon 
colloquy with her young mistress, apok 
gized somewhat for the condition @ 
things; but then, she said, what woul 
you have? The honored maestro of t 
house was dead, and its young mis 
—ah, she was so ill, so ill! She ha 
thought for nothing ; she could note 
see the English signora—not that ¢ 
at least—but to-morrow, next day, péel 
haps. Would the signora have patief 
and wait a day or so? 
On the third day after her arrival, 
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gan to feel that the journey so impetu- 
pusly undertaken was a mistake from 
first to last, and bethought her of writing 
home to her father and Juliet, stating the 
facts of the case and explaining her 
© yeasons for not writing sooner. Before 
she could begin her letter, Francesca, 
agitated and weeping passionately, 
entered the room. 

Violante was dying—could not live 
“more than a week, if that—said the 
doctor who had been hastily summoned 
from Cosenza. 

She wished to see the Englishman who 
had broken faith with her, once more, 
give him back his ring with her own 
hand, and bid him an everlasting adieu. 
Would the signora send him a letter that 

would bring him without a moment’s 
~ delay? 

Ida at once consented to do so. To 
summon her husband and her father to 
the bedside of the dying girl would be 
one step in the programme she had 
planned. So she wrote a hurried line to 
her husband, and immediately after a 
second and longer letter to her father, 
explaining matters and begging him to 
accompany Sefton to Alta Lauria. 

Francesca did not see any necessity 
for posting the letter to Lord Culvers, 
$0 it was torn in fragments and tossed 
into. the kitchen fire. 

The letter to Sefton, however, she 
carefully sealed with Violante’s ring in 
order to render it the more impressive, 
and then transmitted through the post to 
Giorno, who, with Pippo, remained in 
Paris, keeping an eye on Captain Culvers. 


CHAPTER XX. 


To the last hour of his life, Clive will 
never forget that swift yet tedious 
journey to the south, undertaken under 
such strange conditions. 

Sefton’s demeanor throughout the 
journey was gloomy and _ abstracted, 
broken now and again by sudden fits of 
Stormy reckless defiance, in which he 
talked a good deal about being a first- 
Tate shot, and threatened to teach those 
skulking cowardly vagabonds a sharp 
lesson. These fits, however, grew rarer 
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as the journey progressed, and his 
demeanor became less that of a. man 
nerving himself to meet a crisis, with 
energy and decision, than of one com- 
pelling himself to stoicism and despair. 

Clive, noting this change of manner, 
set it down to the conviction—gaining 
strength in his own mind—that it was to 
Ida’s dying bed they had been summoned, 
and that the ring to be resigned was a 
wedding-ring which she judged ought 
never to have been placed upon her 
finger. 

A wild irrepressible feeling, that could 
be called exultation compared with, other 
moods, filled his mind at the thought. 
To see Ida on her death-bed, resigning a 
ring she had never prized to its unworthy 
donor, would be to see her soul set free 
from bondage. ‘That would be a sorrow 
that became a joy beside the thought of 
a peace patched up between this uncon- 
genial husband and wife, and years of 
dreary companionship to be passed 
together. 

‘* The fever is the greatest danger she 
runs ; there can be no other,’’ he blurted 
out once, impetuously; as he and Sefton 
paced the platform at Naples, waiting for 
the train that was to bear them on the 
latter half of their journey. ‘‘She is 
an Englishwoman—the daughter of an 
English peer. She is staying in. the 
house of an Italian nobleman. They 
would never dare to offer her insult or 
even annoyance.”’ 

Sefton’s reply contradicted every one 
of his suppositions. 

‘*To my mind,’’ he said, gloomily, 
‘fever is the very least of her dangers. 
Take the facts of the case and judge for 
yourself. Supposing that you had 
offended past forgiveness, not one person 
only, but a whole community, a set of 
lawless, insolent, ill-conditioned people, 
glad of any excuse to execute a vendetta 
—a vendetta, believe me, is far from 
being a thing of the past in Italy: in 
some places, the authorities take no 
notice whatever of its perpetration. 
Tell me, would you like the person who 
had partly been the cause of this offense 
to be in the midst of such ruffians with- 
out any protection whatever ?”’ 
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There could be but one answer to such 
a question, and for a few minutes there 
fell a pause, which the two men made 
busy with gloomy thoughts. 

‘* Then,’’ said Clive, presently, *‘ you 
imagine Ida’s letter to. you was written 
under compulsion? I imagined it to 
be—’’ 

He broke off abruptly, remembering to 
whom he was talking. 

The finish of his sentence would have 
been : 

‘¢ The natural outburst of indignation 
that a high-spirited girl would feel ata 
sudden revelation of treachery.’’ 

‘* Perhaps written under compulsion, 
or perhaps under persuasion ; for they 
are a wily people, these south Italians,’’ 
answered Sefton. ‘‘ But, in any case, 
however written, it serves their pur- 
pose—’’ 

He broke off abruptly ; his face, on 
which a gas-lamp overhead threw a 
flickering light, showed white and rigid. 

‘«What purpose?’’ asked Clive, for 
Sefton’s voice had an odd jarring note 
1h it. 

“‘Of a decoy,’’ answered Sefton, 
shortly ; and then he turned on his heel 
and left Clive to ruminate over a new 
train of thought. 

It was a train of thought which stirred 
the very depths of his nature and made 
him feel that the angels of darkness 
were coming about him in new. shapes 
now. Great heavens! The monsters 
with which the Greek heroes did battle 
in old time were comely compared with 
these. 

He rallied his forces, and resolved to 
beat them down. 

‘*T am a man,’’ he cried, in spirit. 
‘¢ There is such a thing as duty! I will 
sweep my heart clean of all thoughts 
rather than entertain such monsters as 
these. If danger threaten Culvers, I will 
stand by him as if he were my dearest 
friend.’’ 

And it so chanced that at the very 
moment that Clive was making up his 
mind, in spite of all temptations and 
adverse circumstances, to listen to the 
voice of duty, Ida, by another road, was 
arriving at the conclusion that life was 
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intended to be something other thang 
play-ground where people could pluck 
flowers and chase butterflies to their 
hearts’ content. 

Death had speeded more quickly on 
his way to Alta Lauria than had these 
travelers on theirs; and as the two men 
stood waiting for their train at Naples, 
Violante’s wayward love-sick soul had 
struggled forth from its worn and wasted 
tenement. 


CHAPTER XxXI. 


THE news of Violante’s death met 
Clive and Sefton at Caréno, one of the 
nest of little villages they had to pass 
through on their way to the Sila Mount- 
ains. 

From Naples, they had traveled to 
Buffaloria direct, there they had changed 
trains for Cosenza, and at Cosenza they 
had again changed for Caréno, a tiny 
place that had been half wrecked by the 
earthquake of 1870. 

They arrived here in the middle of the 
night, and found the one little inn astir 
to meet the arrival of passengers by that 
train. “The landlord, an energetic little 
man, was profuse in his recommendation 
of his sleeping accommodation, which 
he said had been expressly arranged to 
meet the requiréments of English tray- 
elers. 

Clive and Sefton had, however, taken 
all the sleep they intended to take as 
they had jolted in their train over the 
marshes and across the plains of tamarisk. 

Supper they must have—yes, that was 
a necessity ; and also provisions must be 
put together for their tramp through the 
Sila Mountains. Also mules and guides 
must be found for them ; but beyond this 
they would not trouble the landlord of 
the albergo. 

The landlord announced that there 
were only two mules in the place that a 
gentleman could ride, and one of these 
had lamed himself only yesterday, and 
would be fit for nothing for more than @ 
week. He would have to send all round 
in search of others. Now, would the 
gentlemen be pleased to wait and rest 
while he did so? 
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And then, to deprecate the angry 
impatience which he could see in the 
faces of his guests, the little man pro- 
ceeded to retail a few scraps of gossip 
which he thought might be likely to 
interest them. 

The gentlemen were going to Alta 
Lauria—to the palazzo, not a doubt. 
Now, had they heard the sad news which 
had been told him only yesterday night, 
that the marchese’s only daughter was 
dead? The marchese himself had died 
only a year or so ago, and now his 
daughter was dead. 

Violante dead! Sefton’s face grew 
white. He rose a little unsteadily from 
the table and walked away to the win- 
dow. 

The landlord seemed to feel that he 
had somehow conveyed unwelcome news, 
and, after asking Clive if he would like 
to see the guides so soon as they arrived, 
he discreetly left the room. 

Sefton stood at the half-open case- 
ment, his head thrown back, his arms 
folded on his breast, his eyes, with a 
strange unseeing look in them, fixed 
upon the distant landscape. 

“T dare say, after all,’’ he said, in a 
vague dreamy tone, ‘‘ a man never gets 
anyone to love him better than his 
mother does. Now, if anything were to 
happen to me, no one would grieve for 
me like my poor old mother !’’ 

Assuredly Captain Culvers’s late asso- 
ciates at No. 15 Rue Vervien would 
have found some difficulty in identify- 
ing this absent gloomy man with their 
débonnaire if somewhat haughty com- 
panion of two or three days back. 

Clive was puzzled. What did this new 
mood taking possession of the man mean ? 
The entrance of the guides prevented 
further- talk. 

Clive, standing near the open window, 
had his attention for a moment diverted 
from these men by a voice which reached 
his ear, coming up out of the darkness in 
the courtyard below. 

“Have those Englishmen gone on 
yet?”’ it said, ‘‘ or do they stay here for 
sunrise ?’’ p 

Clive, leaning slightly forward, saw a 
man emerge from the courtyard and turn 
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his steps toward the road that wound 
upward to the mountains.’ He could 
just make out in the semi-darkness that 
his figure was young and slight and that 
he carried a gun. 

Knowing the fondness for gossip which 
exists in Italian villages, he laid no stress 
upon the circumstance. 

Later on, however, it was to be recalled. 
to his memory. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE delay in procuring the mules 
retarded their journey by three or four 
hours, and, in spite of their urgency and 
the offer of double and treble pay alike 
to landlord and muleteers, Clive and 
Sefton did not get away from the inn till 
close upon eight o’clock that morning. 

By noon, however, thanks to the good 
pace of the animals when" found, they 
succeeded in reaching the pasture table- 
lands of La Sila, which in the summer 
are the scene of a vast migration of 
shepherds and their flocks from the 
plains below. 

The hour of Ave Maria found these 
plains with their meandering streams and 
shadowy beech forests some three thou- 
sand feet below them, and entirely hid- 
den from their view by the intervening 
perpendicular rocks. 

A white pebbly fiumara, or dry torrent 
course, then became their road. _ It 
wound away steadily upward for some 
three or four miles; the rocks on either 
side of it closing in, near and nearer the 
higher they went, until at length little 
more than a broad ribbon of blue sky 
seemed left to them overhead. 

Landscape there was none. Where the 
sharp perpendicular rocks on either side 
split, as it were, and the eye wandered 
there for a glimpse of surrounding 
scenery, or, as in the case of Clive and 
Sefton, in hopes of catching a distant 
view of Alta Lauria, it was met only by 
other sharp perpendicular rocks, or per- 
haps by some ravine choked with earth- 
quake-riven_ blocks of granite; or some 
yawning chasm showing black now in the 
fading daylight. « 


And everywhere silence, solitude— 
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intense, profound. It seemed a place for 
shades and. ghosts to wander in, rather 
than men endowed with senses that loved 
light and color, glow and variety in 
beauty. 

**They’re taking us all right, I sup- 
pose; this path seems endless,’’ said 
Cliye, addressing Sefton in English. 

Sefton made no reply. He _ had 
descended from his mule, which he was 
leading over a rough part of the road. 
His head was bent, he seemed lost in 
thought. 

Their day’s march, so far, could have 
been accomplished in less than half the 
time along an English country road. 

The strip of blue sky overhead pres- 
ently told them that the sun was setting, 
the deep level blue catching all sorts 
of wondrous tints, changeful, oscillat- 


ing, undefinable as the colors in a dove’s 
wing. 

Then these too, in their turn, vanished, 
leaving what had been level blue before 
level gray now, deepening in parts into 
the night blue of an Italian sky. 

And then a slow white radiance, spread- 


ing athwart this, told them that the 
moon had risen. 

Straight in front of them their path 
took a sudden sharp curve. 

**When we round that curve, we get 
in sight of Alta Lauria,’’ said Sefton. 

‘« Better mount,’’ said Clive ; ‘‘ you’re 
getting footsore.’’ 

During this, the last day of their 
journey together, his heart had softened 
toward his companion in a way that, 
taking all things into consideration, 
seemed even to himself unaccountable. 

Sefton, however, had no intention of 
_mounting. He let the guides with their 
mules pass on ahead, then he lowered his 
voice almost to a whisper. 

‘¢Redway,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve_ been 
thinking: over a good many things during 
the last half-hour, and I’ve come to the 
conclusion that it'll be of ‘no use for 
either of us to show fight.’’ 

«¢ Show fight? Where? when? how?”’ 
asked Clive, looking all round as if in 
search of some hidden foe, and feeling 
instinctively for his revolver. 

‘« That'll be of no use to you,’’ said 
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Sefton, noting the movement ; ‘if one. 
of those skulking cowards attack us, 
there’ll be at least half a dozen in hiding. 
to back him up. Besides—’’ here he 
broke off with a short laugh, ‘‘ we won’t 
have unnecessary bloodshed. They'd 
rather not touch you if it can be helped 
—it’s me—my life they want—not 
yours.”’ 

‘*Why must there be any attacking?” 
said Clive. ‘*‘ We’ve got so far on our 
journey unmolested. Alta Lauria’ is 
almost in sight now. There’ S no sign of 
anyone skulking about.’ 

His eye scanned the rocks right and 
left of him as he ended his sentence. 

‘They wouldn’t be. such fools as to 
attack us here,’’ replied Sefton ; ‘‘ there’s 
no hiding-place out of which they could 
take sure aim. It would be a case of fair 
fight, man to man, face to face. No, 
wait till we’ve rounded that point there, 
straight ahead of us, and you'll see what 
I mean.”’ 

Clive suddenly paused, looking Sefton 
straight in the face. 

‘¢Do you suppose,’’ he cried, with a 
fierce impetuosity for which the other 
was not prepared, ‘‘that I’ve traveled 
with you side by side all these miles, and 
then intend to stand by and see you 
butchered ? Do you imagine I’ ve brought 
my revolver for nothing ?”’ 

Sefton grew excited also. 

‘‘ That’s it,’’ he cried. ‘‘ I knew that 
was in your mind. It would be madness 
—sheer madness for you to attempt that 
sort of thing. Supposing you put a 
bullet into a man, what then? There'd 
be a dozen knives out at you at once. 
And then what becomes of Ida?’’ 

That was a question not easy to answer. 
Clive remained silent. 

Sefton went on: 

‘‘ What are those fellows in front good 
for? Would they go on to the palazzo 
and be a safe conduct for Ida back to 
England? No. They’d just run away 
as fast as their legs would carry them, or 
else fraternize with the scoundrels who 
had knocked us over. No, you must do 
as I tell you. Promise me.’ 

There fell a longsilence. The crack 
of the whips of the muleteers, their loud-, 
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yoiced ‘‘ Hola, huepe!’’ to the animals, 
together with a jangling of bells, broke 
the intense stillness; .but there came 
never a word from Clive. 

Sefton went on impetuously as before. 

“T want your word of honor—nothing 
else will satisfy me—that if I am attacked 
you won’t show fight, but will push 
straight on with the guides to the palazzo, 
demand to see Ida, and then not trust 
her out of your sight till you get clear of 
this accursed hole. Will you do this ?— 
give me your word of honor that you 
will.”’ 

“Upon my life, Culvers, I can’t,” 
Clive exclaimed, vehemently, ‘‘or if I 
did, it would be of no use. I’m confi- 
dent if I saw a rifle pointed at you, or a 
knife raised, I should forget all about my 
word of honor, and out with my revolver 
[once. ” 

The two men had again come to a 
standstill in the narrow pass, and were 
now facing each other. On their right 
hand the rocks rose straight and sheer, 
with never a break in them; on their 


left a huge rift let in a gleam of the fast- 
fading twilight, showed a vista of fantastic 
yet still perpendicular rocks beyond— 
showed, too, the deep black chasm that 
their path was skirting. 

‘What is your revolver like?’’ asked 


Sefton. <‘‘Six-chambered, I suppose ?’’ 

Clive, thinking that. he was weighing 
the chances of its being of use to them, 
drew it from his pocket and handed it to 
him. 

‘It’s simply perfect. 
better make,’’ he said. 

Sefton looked at it critically, then he 
made a step toward the rift in the rocks 
which let in the twilight, as if to get a 
better view of the toy-like weapon. 

And then, before Clive could realize 
what was in his mind, he had leaned over 
the blocks and boulders which separated 
their path from the precipice it skirted, 
and the revolver was flung into the dark- 
hess of the chasm. 

Clive turned upon him furiously. 

“You'd no right to do such a thing,’’ 
he cried ; «‘it was treacherous of you. 
At least, you should have given me a 
choice in the mztter.’’ 


I know of no 


Sefton, for once in his life, met anger 
with calmness. 

‘«T tell you, you have no choice in the 
matter—the choice remains with me, and 
I have made it. ‘Try and face the fact 
that we are in a ,position in which 
weapons are of no use tous. If we are 
not attacked, well and good, we don’t 
require our revolvers ; if we are, all your 
revolver would do would be to sign your 
own death-warrant, it wouldn’t save my 
life. When we round that point, as I 
told you before, you’ll see what I mean. 
Don’t you see, man, what deadly earnest 
I am in?’’ 

And ‘‘ deadly earnest ’’ was written on 
his white face, set teeth, and rigid 
knotted brow as plainly as it could well 
be. 

Then, in a silence that neither of the 
two men was in the mood to break, they 
made the rest of the distance that lay 
between them and the sharp curve of the 
rocks. 

When they rounded that curve, Clive 
saw in a moment what Sefton had meant. 

The narrow mountain pass came to an 
end there, and the path wound steadily 
downward into a dark well-wooded 
ravine, in which lay hidden all that 
called itself the village of Alta Lauria. 
High over this ravine, on the farther 
side, straight in front of them, stood the 
palazzo, crushed and squeezed, as it 
were, into a nest of whitely gleaming 
rocks. Higher still, over the palazzo 
itself, hung a great, white, staring moon, 
cutting into sharp relief against the 
lucent night sky every fantastic crag and 
turret of the, uppermost heights, and 
piling its shadows upon the dark wooded 
ravine, till it showed like the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death itself. 

And the path at the head of which 
Sefton and Clive now stood led straight 
into it. 

A bare pebbly path it ran for about 
twenty yards or so, then it sloped grad- 
ually downward into what seemed a wood 
of ilex and wild olive, and where the 
only road appeared to be that which way- 
farers themselves had trampled down into 
the semblance of one. 

Ditta brought his mules to a standstill, 
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to ask if the gentlemen would like to 
mount, of wotild they rather walk 
through the wood, and mount at the 
farther end. 

‘* We'll walk,’’ said Sefton, with great 
decision. ‘‘ Mules would be no good to 
us in that tangle.’’ 

The muleteers went on ahead once 
more, with their cracking whips and 
«*holas’’ and ‘* huepes’’ urging on their 
tired animals, till together they disap- 
peared amid the shadows of the ilexes 
and wild olives. 

Was it fancy, Clive asked himself, or 
did there come, together with the shouts 
and cracking of whips, a sound of move- 
ment, of trampling from out the shadowy 
depths of the wood, that seemed some- 
thing other than the tramp of the mules 
_and the muleteers ? 

Sefton heard it, not a doubt. Witha 
sudden impetuous bound, he dashed 
ahead .of Clive some half-dozen yards, 
then came to a standstill. 

The moon lighted up his set white 
face as he turned it toward the edge of 
the wood whence the sound had seemed 
to come. 

‘¢ Here, you fellows in hiding there 
he cried in Italian, ina loud ringing 
voice ; ‘‘I’m asoldier and an English- 
man! If you want my life, put a bullet 
intoyme! Don’t rush out at me with 
your confounded butchers’ knives as if I 
were a sheep !’’ 

Swift and sharp there came the answer 
he expected; the click of a rifle, the 
whizzing of a bullet, and Sefton Culvers 
fell a dead man at Clive’s very feet. 


1"? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


«Come into the garden, Ida, just for 
ten minutes, before it gets dark,’’ said 
Juliet, leading the way, as she spoke, 
through the open French window into 


the shadowy garden. ‘‘QOh, father and 
Peggy will entertain each other right 
enough; one will go to sleep in one 
corner, and one in the other, I dare say. 
I’ve ever so mitch to say to you. I 
hardly know where to begin.’’ 

It was Ida’s first day at home after a 
lengthened absence. Two years had 
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passed since the tragedy in the Calabrian 
mountains, which had made her a widow 
and had avenged Violante’s broken 
heart. " 

And the whole of those two years, 
with but brief interludes, Ida had passed 
in Devon with Sefton’s aged mother, 
ministering to her as a daughter might, 
and doing her utmost to render her closing 
days days of peace, if not of happiness, 
Not until the aged sufferer had passed 
away to her rest did Ida consider her 
obligations to her at an end, and return 
to her home. , 

In all respects, during those two years, 
Ida had carried herself as a widow might 
—a widow, too, whose conscience was 
not altogether clear of remorse. 

For, reason with herself as she might, 
she could not divest her mind of the idea 
that she herself had been instrumental in 
bringing about her husband’s death. 

The terrible night when Francesca 
sternly summoned her to the gates of the 
palazzo ‘‘to receive her husband,’’ and 
she stood there to see his lifeless body 
brought in by the two muleteers, seemed 
printed on her memory in. colors that 
could never fade. 

Her remorse had preyed upon her 
heavily, and had sent her down into 
Devon to lead a life from which she 
rigorously excluded all the fun and frolic 
in which hitherto she and Juliet had gone 
shares. 

And not once during the whole of 
those two years had she and Clive met or 
exchanged a letter. 

At Naples, by her wish, they had 
parted with scarce a word of leave-taking. 
She had gone with her husband’s body 
straight to his home in Devon; and he 
had remained in Italy, doing his utmost 
to facilitate the discovery of the murderer 
by the offer of large rewards alike to 
the police and peasantry of the district. 

It was all in vain, however. The 
bullet could be traced to no one of the 
party of men who had gone forth with 
their guns in the gloom of+that summer 
night. 

Off and on, Juliet had spoken her mind 
very freely to Ida about what she called 
her ‘‘ conventual life.’’ 
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«Come home for a time,’’ she had 
written to her, ‘‘and let us just for a 
week or two make believe to be young 
and light-hearted girls once more.’’ 

And again and again, in blunt sisterly 
fashion she had attacked Ida’s resolution 
to hold no communication whatever with 
Clive. 

‘Even supposing,’’ she had written, 
“that you have ruined one man’s life— 
a fact I by no means admit—I don’t see 
that that is a reason why you should ruin 
another man’s. Use your common sense, 
my dear— There'll have to be some 
plain speaking between you and me 
sooner or later.’’ 

Juliet’s remonstrances, however, had 
been all in vain. Ida had held to her 
purpose, and it was not until death had 
released* her from her obligations to 
Sefton’s desolate mother, that Juliet 


found her opportunity for ‘‘ plain speak- 
ing.”’ 

She had seized it so soon as Ida had 
entered the house. 

‘You'll please to sit down in white to 
dinner to-night, not in that ugly black 


? 


dress,’’ she had said, minutely criticizing 
her sister’s toilette. 

And when Ida had yielded compliance, 
and had gone back to her room to don 
the white gown, she had found waiting 
for her a half-wreath of wine-red roses, 
which Juliet herself had twined, and 
insisted that her sister should wear. 

So soon as dinner had come toan end, 
Juliet persuaded Ida out into the shadowy 
garden. ¥ 

It was a glorious evening. July was at 
its greenest and best. Thesun had gone, 
the after-glow was dying, in a wonderful 
succession of opaline tints, into a pale 
green sky that threw into bold and 
sombre relief the grand old oaks and 
elms of the park. The air was alive with 
insect life. Birds were fluting to each 
other daintily and dreamily from out 
their leafy hiding-places, and ever and 
anon the rustie of the bracken below 
told that the rabbits were astir for their 
evening gambols. 

It was the time, the place, for comfi- 
dences. Juliet felt it, and was the first 
to break the silence. ; 


‘*T wish,’’ she said, speaking very 
slowly, as if she were thinking out her 
thoughts as she spoke them, ‘‘ that you 
would tell me what it is poor Clive has 
done that you should keep him at arm’s 
length as you do? Why won’t you see 
him ?”’ 

Ida’s pale face grew a shade paler. 

‘‘ You pain me by asking these quest- 
ions,’’ she said, in a low tone; ‘*‘ don’t 
you know I have begged you again and 
again never to allude to the past ?”’ 

“Yes; but here’s the difficulty! I 
can’t allude to my future without allud- 
ing to your past. I’ve told you over 
and over again, and I thoroughly mean 
it, that to the very end of my life I 
intend to be your shadow. If you die 
an old maid, I shall die an old maid. 
If you marry, I will marry—same day, 
same church, everything precisely the 
same, except the bridegroom.”’ 

Ida’s eyes swam with tears. 

‘«My darling,’’ she said, brokenly, 
‘‘your future will, I hope, be a far 
brighter one than mine. You haven’t 
that on your conscience that I have on 
mine.”’ 

‘‘Ah, well, there’s one thing, at any 
rate, I wouldn’t have on my conscience 
if I were you, and that is the responsi- 
bility of ruining Clive Redway’s health 
and happiness. He looked frightfully 
ill when I saw him last week.”’ 

«¢ Ti ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes; half-way into a decline. 
He said he was going away, and I sup- 
pose it is to Madeira, where all the con- 
sumptive people go. And I dare say 
he’ll never get there, but will die on the 
voyage, and be buried in the sea.’’ 

A great tear fell on Juliet’s hand as it 
rested on the rail of the iron gate. 
Juliet felt that her words were telling, 
and went on even more energetically : 

‘‘And he has a mother, you know, and 
she’s not so young as she was, and I dare 
say it’il kill her as well. And she’s such 
a darling—has such a lovely smile, and 
such beautiful white hair—’’ , 

‘« Oh, stop, stop, Juliet, I can’t stand 
it !’’ 

‘¢Oh, well, if you can’t bear to talk 
about it, how will they bear to do it— 
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die, I mean?’’ said Juliet, with a little 
confusion of meaning. ‘‘And_ what 
poor Mr. Redway will do, with his wife 
and son both dead, I can’t imagine. 
Why, his life won’t be worth having, and 
I dare say he’ll do something foolish— 
marry again, or go to the Arctic regions 
and shoot Esquimaux—reindeer, I 
mean—”’ 

‘«Juliet,’’ interrupted Ida, ‘< tell me 
honestly—is Clive ill, or looking ill? 
Don’t torture me in this way.’’ 

Juliet gave a little laugh. 

‘You can judge for yourself, if vou 
like,’’ she said, calmly. <‘‘ Do you see 
that dark figure coming toward us from 
under the beeches? That is Clive Red- 
way.”’ 

** Juliet! this is your doing,’’ 
Ida, indignantly. 

‘Why, of course,’’ answered Juliet, 
unabashed. ‘‘I should be very angry if 
it were anyone else’s. Since I have put 
father and Peggy into their right places, 
I do all the inviting that has to be done. 


cried 
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Young men and maidens, old men and 
children—none of them dare come near 
the house unless I invite them.”’ , 

And before Ida had time to recover 
from her surprise, Juliet had disappeared, 
and there was Clive leaning over the 
gate, looking down into her eyes and 
saying : 

‘¢T have come for the last time to learn 
my fate. Will you give me five minutes 
—just five minutes? I don’t ask for 
more.”’ 

A long hour afterward, two figures 
emerged from a side walk into the light 
which the drawing-room window threw 
upon the terrace. 

Juliet hurried to meet them. 

‘‘Where .is Lord Culvers?’’ asked 
Clive, with a ring in his voice that had 
not been there for many a day past. 

“¢ Juliet,’’ whispered Ida, tremulously, 
‘¢since you will be my shadow, send for 
Arthur Glynde, and fix your wedding- 
day at once !’’ 

(THE END.) 


THE WINDS. 


BY HOWARD R. 


GARIS. 


\ ‘ JIND’S in the north,’’ says the farmer’s wife, 
And she shivered all the day. 
‘¢T just wish I could manage the wind, 
It wouldn’t blow that way.’’ 


‘‘Wind’s in the south,’’ says the farmer lad, - 
As he rose from the fragrant hay. 

‘«T wanted to go to the pond and fish ; 
No use, if it blows this way.’’ 


’ 


‘¢ Wind’s in the east,’ 


says the old grandame, 


And she rocked to and fro in her chair. 
‘« My rheumatiz comes, an’ the ague too, 
Whenever it blows from there.”’ 


‘«Wind’s in the west,’ 


says farmer John, 


‘‘Tt’ll rain if it blows that way. 
Seems if might change round for once ; 
If it don’t, it’ll spoil the hay.’’ 


But the wind only sighed, as all winds do, 
And blew just where it wanted to. 
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Mrs. Humphreys will be glad, through this 
department, to answer questions regarding flowers 
and floriculture which may be sent to her by 
the Magazine readers. When especially desired, 
answers will be sent by mail; but as far as pos- 
sible, when the queries are of general interest, 
they will be answered through these columns. 

Send all communications to Mrs. P. W. Humph- 
reys, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FLOWERS. 


AMONG THE 


HAT if October does bring a 
\ \ falling of leaves, the coming 
of frost, and death to many 
of our treasured plants? It is a charm- 
ing month, nevertheless—yes, and a rich 
and generous month; for at no other 
time of the year do we have such a 
wealth of fruitage and nuts, such glorious 
sunsets, such a variety of wild flowers, or 
such brilliant forests. 
And even in our flower-gardens, we 
can prolong the blooming period for 
several weeks to come, if we are willing 


to take a little extra care of certain. 


tender flowers. And when at the last 
the frost begins to nip the beauties, we 
will be too busy with the winter bloomers 
to grieve long for. the annuals and the 
autumn blossoms. The months of Octo- 
ber and November would seem bléak and 
barren enough to the true plant-lover, if 
the frost could. put an end to all the 
flowers; but now that floriculture has 
come to be a delightful study to the 
masses, instead of being enjoyed by a 
favored few, there is no one who really 
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HUMPHREYS. 


‘loves plants who cannot have a few at 
least, to brighten the long winter 
months. 

For those who have greenhouses or 
“conservatories, the list of. plants which 
can be successfully cultivated seems inex- 
haustible ; but*there are those who have 
not even the advantages of sunny win- 
dows and comparatively even tempera- 
ture for their plants, and in this case the 


DOUBLE NARCISSUS, 


list is quite limited. But the various 
bulbs are always ready with their promise 
of bloom under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, and during October they 
claim our attention more than any other 
flower. 

If we order from distant* florists, the 
order was sent last month, of course ; 
and now the long narrow plant-boxes, 
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POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 


that we so soon learn to recognize, are 
beginning to reach us through the mail. 
What a delight it is to remove the lid 
and sort the dry, brown, worthless-look- 
ing little things which we know from 
experience contain such rare beauty 
wrapped up beneath their brown coats. 

But, if the orders have not been sent, 
secure the bulbs as soon as possible from 
the most reliable florist living near; 
some of them should be started very 
early this month, and others later, to 
continue the period of bloom. The 
tulips, . hyacinths, crocuses, etc., are 
always especially recommended for the 
winter display, and they are very fine if 
one has the patience to wait for the blos- 
soms. The ‘hyacinths may develop 
rapidly ; but as far as the crocus and 
tulips are concerned, it is almost impos- 
sible for the amateur to secure fine blooms 
from them until nearly spring. The 
tulips are also liable to be infested by 
insects, especially the little green aphis. 
We always plant them for variety, but 
do not expect early blossoms from them, 
and find it necessary to begin early with 
preventives if we would shun a constant 
warfare with the pests during the bloom- 
ing. The finest bulbs for early bloom, 
and ones that are sure to give satisfac- 
tion, are the different varieties of nar- 
cissus. They begin to throw up. their 
sturdy green stalks and reed-like foliage 
very soon after they are potted and set 


in the dark’to forth roots ; and after they 
are brought into the sunlight for bloom- 
ing, the flower-Stalk soon appears with 
its swelling buds, and the fragrant Blos- 
soms remain bright and fresh for a long 
time. With the narcissus alone, a beau- 
tiful succession of bloom can be secured 
by planting the bulbs at intervals of a 
week or two, and bringing a fresh pot- 
ful into the light for blooming as fast 
as the other fades. The poeticus nar- 
cissus, both sfngle and double, are 
especially fine for forcing ; they are pure 
white and very fragrant. The double 
yeliow Van Sion is also a favorite.. But 
it is difficult to make a choice among 
the dozens of beautiful sorts; and if 
mixed varieties are ordered, there may 
be many delightful surprises among them, 
and they will all be sure to do well and 
bloom abundantly. <A few of the poly- 
anthus_ varieties should always be 
included ; they are considered the best 
for winter blooming. 

Hyacinths may be grown in quantities, 
and with a little care they are sure to 
succeed ; and there are few flowers more 
fragrant and highly prized during mid- 
winter. The method of growing them 
in glasses of water is still quite popular ; 
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but it should be remembered that, after 
they are once forced in this manner, 
they are comparatively worthless, as far 
as future beauty is concerned. When 
grown in pots of soil, the large spikes of 
bloom are quite as fine as those flower- 
ing in the water; and after blooming, 
instead of throwing the bulbs away, 
they may be dried in the pot of soil in 
the spring, planted outside in the fall, 
and they will be ready to bloom the 
following spring. 

The ixias are fine winter bloomers. 
The flowers are borne on long spikes 
and are very brilliant and _ beautiful. 
They are very cheap, some of the finest 
sorts being only 
twenty-five cents a 
dozen ; anda dozen 
or two of mixed 
varieties will give 
a fine display of 
bright scarlet flow- 
ers, or pure snow- 
white with blue or 


black centres, 
creamy yellow with 


crimson or pink 

markings, bright 

golden yellow, ; - 
tinted with red, EAS PY 
and many other wry V4 
beauties, double as 

well as single. 

Allium Neapoli- 
tanum has_ been 
popular for several years, and deservedly 
so. It is a grand winter bloomer; the 
large clusters of delicate white flowers 
grow on stems a foot or more in height, 
and, after they begin to open,. they will 
keep perfect for several weeks. 

Scilla clusi is another favorite which 
is fast gaining in popularity as a winter 
bloomer, The flowers are star-shaped, 
a beautiful shade of blue, and come in 
very large clusters. 

But it is useless to attempt to mention 
all the bulbs especially desirable for 
window-culture. In fact, there are very 
few among the numberless flowering 
bulbs that are not successful for winter 
flowering if intelligently treated. It will 
be well to study the catalogue carefully 


OXALIS. 


in selecting new varieties that are unfa- 
miliar, or question the florist\in making 
the purchase, in regard to the culture 
required; but it will be found that 
nearly every sort requires about the 
same treatment. 

Pot the bulbs in rich mellow soil, 
water thoroughly, and set the pots away 
in a cool dark place until tMe first green 
shoots begin to make their appearance. 
After the first watering, when potted, it 
is seldom necessary to give more until 
the bulbs are taken to the window for 
blooming, unless the soil in the pot 
should become very dry. When the 
green sprouts make. their appearance, 
you may know that 
the roots are estab- 
lished ; bring them 
into the light, and, 
when they are 
accustomed to it, 
take them to the 
sunny plant-shelves 
but never give them 
full bright sunlight 
immediately after 
they are brought 
from the dark closet 
where they have 
been forming roots. 

The bulbs for 
garden culture may 
be planted outside 
at the same time 
that the winter 
bloomers are . potted. This may be 
attended to at any time from the middle 
of September to: the middle of Novem- 
ber, in most climates, the month of 
October being especially. satisfactory ; 
but, in the cold Northern States, this 
work should receive attention earlier of 
course, and much later in the South. 

When planted in the open ground, 
they must be set much deeper than in the 
pots ; a mere covering of soil, from half 
an inch to an.inch in depth, is all that 
is necessary for pot-culture, but, when 
planted outside, they should have a depth 
of three to six inches, according to the 
size of the bulb. It is not necessary to 
water, when planted in the ground ; the 
rain will attend to this soon enough. 
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NEW DOUBLE ABUTILON. 
They shouJd receive a slight covering 
the first winter. Although they are per- 
fectly hardy, they will be stronger and 
produce finer blooms with a light cover- 
ing of leaves or straw to protect them 
from successive thawings and freezings. 
But this is all the care they will need. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several questions in regard to the 
selection and culture of bulbs for winter 
blooming have been answered in this 
article, and it will not be necessary to give 
a special reply to each. Three different 
correspondents ask for a list of bulbs 
desirable for hanging-basket culture. 
Any of the bulbs that may be grown 
successfully in pots will do equally well 
in hanging baskets, but the low-growing 
varieties are especially desirable. The 
double Persian Ranunculus, the dainty 
little blue muscari, and quartities of the 
graceful freesias, will make beautiful 
hanging baskets, while the flowers last. 
But I seldom use these bulbs, as it is 
desirable, after the basket is once started, 
to have it continue beautiful from early 
fall until late in the spring. For this 
purpose, nothing is so fine as the winter- 
blooming oxalis. The large clusters of 
bloom, the various tintings, and the 
continual flowering of these bulbs prove 
a constant surprise to those who success- 
fully cultivate them for the first time. It 
is difficult to mention the most desirable 
sorts; they are all fine. The pure white 
—multiflora alba—and the new variety 
bearing perfectly double golden yellow 
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flowers, are attracting the most attention. 
Then there are the single yellow varieties 
blooming in large clusters, the  well- 
known single pink, the bright red vari- 
ety, etc.; but prettier than all the 
others is the variety called versicolor, a 
lovely shade of rose and white. With 
such a variety of bloom, it is possible to 
have many beautiful baskets from the 
oxalis alone, without including any other 
flower ; and they are also fine for plant- 
ing around the edge of the large hanging 
baskets containing geraniums or other 
tall plants, which will stand erect, while 
the swaying foliage and large clusters of 
oxalis flowers will droop gracefully over 
the edge of the basket. 

Mrs. C. B. D. writes that she cannot 
succeed with the heliotrope for winter 
blooming, and quests suggestions for 
culture. There are three things to 
remember; it is fond of heat and sun- 


HELIOTROPE, 


shine, it requires a fine porous soil, and 


it must have an_ abundance of water. 
The delicate thread-like roots cannot 
penetrate a stiff soil ; and if this is given 
it, the plant will soon become stunted. 
Do not water by a daily sprinkling, but 
give the soil a thorough soaking occa- 
sionally, allowing each tiny rootlet the 
benefit of the moisture ; do not sprinkle 
the foliage with water while the sun is 
shining upon it, or the dry brown spots 
will appear on the leaves. If these 
directions are followed, and the soil is 
kept mellow and porous, you should 
have fine large plants and an abundance 
of bloom throughout the winter. 





THE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


’M sorry, Kitty,’’ said Mrs. Waring, 

| as she folded the letter she had 
been reading and replaced it on 

the table, ‘‘ but we shall have to give up 
our trip to the city this afternoon. Your 
aunt is coming, and I must be here to 
receive her. Do you not think we 


might find something in the village for 


Phronia ?”’ 

Kitty shook her head 

‘¢Phronia’ll be tur’bly dis’ pointed,*’ 
she said. <‘‘She finked my birfday book 
lovely. It'll be real hard for her to 
stan’.’’ 

Mrs. Waring smiled. 

‘‘But Phronia does not know you 
intended to get a birthday book for 
her,’ she said. ‘‘Almost anything nice 
would please her. You might get her a 
book for Christmas.’’ 

But the child looked dissatisfied. 

“T’d know .’bout it if Phtonia 
didn’t,’’ she answered, ‘‘an’ it’s real 
dis’pointin’. Dess I'll go out ’n’ fink.’’ 

Phronia wag the crippled daughter of 
her mother’s washerwoman, and was 
regarded by Kitty with a mingled feel- 
ing of admiration and solicitude. In 
spite of poor surroundings and crippled 
condition, the little girl was the embodi- 
ment of gayety and good humor, and 
wherever the click of her crutch was 
heard was almost sure to be found one 
or more of her small companions. Mrs. 
Waring rather encouruged her intimacy 
with Kitty, and it was at her suggestion 


that the latter had arranged a birthday 
party for her friend. Quite a number of 
little people had been invited, and each 
in turn had beer confidently informed 
by Kitty that there would be ‘‘ oceans 
of ice-tweam ’n’ takes.’’ 

Only the book had been kept a secret. 
This was to be the great feature of the 
day, and Kitty had prepared a little 
speech to accompany its presentation. 
And now her mother could not go with 
her to make the important purchase, and 
there was no time to order the book 
from the city, for the party was to be on 
the morrow. It was too bad, and the 
little girl knit her brows in vain endeavor 
to solve the difficulty. 

Not for a moment did she think of 
giving up the book. She must have that. 
But how? 

Just opposite the house was the ternii- 
nal station of the Blackstone Valley Rail- 
road. Mr. Waring was superintendent 
of the road, and his official duties 
obliged him to make frequent trips over 
the line. Kitty frequently accompanied 
him, and, in spite of her six years, had 
become quite an experienced traveler. 
She was familiar with all the way- 
Stations, and regarded every employé of 
the road, from conductor to water-boy, 
as personal ‘friends. Quite often her 
father would be called from the car to 
look after some petty detail of the line, 
and she would be left to gaze content- 
edly at the passengers or to watch the 
shifting scene outside. Only when the 
train arrived at the city would her father 
hurry into the car and resume his seat. 
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This was her moment of triumph. To 
be called a <‘ brave little girl’’ or a 
‘¢ good traveler ’’ was the summit of her 
ambition. 

So, when she left the pretty sitting- 
room, it was not strange that a sudden 
resolve should enter her head. A few 
moments later, her mother was surprised 
by her eager return. 

‘‘She has forgotten her disappoint- 
ment,’’ she thought, with a feeling of 
relief. But she failed to notice Kitty’s 
face. When laboring under strong 
emotion, the child had a peculiar way of 
pursing her mouth and allowing little 
wrinkles to creep into her forehead. She 
looked that way now. 

‘«Mamma,’’ she said, as she poured a 
handful of coins into her mother’s lap, 
‘«how much be a dollar ?’’ 

Mrs. Waring selected two of the larger 
coins and put them on one side. ‘‘ That 
is a dollar,’’ she said; then, picking up 
four smaller ones, she added: ‘‘ That is 
another dollar. One, two, three, four,’’ 
counting her fingers, ‘‘ little ones; and 
one, two, big ones.’”’ 

Kitty watched her intently. 

‘¢T dess I know,’’ she said; ‘‘see,’’ 
and she repeated the operation. 

‘«That is right,’’ said her mother ; 
‘< now, suppose’ you run out and play. 
I must write some letters. But first, you 
had better put your money away; you 
might lose it.’’ 

Kitty made no answer, but went out, 
closing the door softly behind her. 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Waring saw 
a train move away from the station. If 
she had known that her little girl was 
snugly ensconced in one of the seats, she 
might not have moved back from the 
window so calmly. 

As for Kitty, she had found no diffi- 
culty at all in starting on her journey. 
The few who saw her get on the train 
supposed, of course, that her father was 
somewhere in the vicinity. When the 
conductor came round, he nodded gayly 
and received a bright smile in return. 
Soon after, the water-boy offered her a 
drink with an insinuating smile. 

On rushed the train, and the big 
brown eyes wandered quietly from face 


to face, At the various stations, they 
gravely watched the passengers get on 
and off. Frequently they met an answer- 
ing glance, and then the little face would 
break into a quick smile. On one occa- 
sion, She moved nearer the window and 
motioned an old woman to a seat beside 
her. 

Reaching the city, she rose with the 
rest of the passengers and made her way 
coolly to the platform. Many admiring 
glances were cast at the self-possessed 
little figure, but no one supposed that 
she was traveling alone. 

Dodging in and out among the groups, . 
she left the station, and, without a 
moment’s hesitation, started across the 
square toward one of the side streets. 
Passing through this, she suddenly found 
herself in the midst of the great stream 
of life which moved incessantly up Main 
Street. But even this did not disconcert 
her. She had been here many times 
with her father, and had not infrequently 
accompanied her mother on shopping 
expeditions. 

But to-day the crowd seemed unusually 
large, and it was with difficulty that she 
kept her feet. From somewhere in the 
vicinity came the sounds of approaching 
music. 

Keeping as near the buildings as pos- 
sible, she allowed herself to move on 
with the crowd. But a sharp eye was 
kept on the windows. Suddenly she saw 
the object of her quest, and, with a little 
cry, darted through the open doors of a 
great book-store. On all sides rose high 
walls of books in all imaginable bindings. 
Moving confidently down the room, she 
at last stopped before a certain section 
and looked round inquiringly. For some 
time, her small figure remained unno- 
ticed, but at length a clerk came for- 
ward. 

‘‘Waiting for someone, little girl?’ 
he askéd. 

‘*No. 


Tum for 


birfday book,” 
responded Kitty, promptly. 

The clerk smiled as he took downa 
small volume. 

‘« Like this ?’’ he asked. ° 


‘“No. Wed tovers. Mamma ’n’ [| 
tummed in las’ week ’n’ seed it. Yon- 
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ner ’tis,”’ pointing to a volume just 
beyond her reach. ‘‘ Now, I des’ I want 
a birfday tard,’’ she said, after the clerk 
had wrapped up the book; ‘*’bout a 
twarter, I fink.’’ 

Some time was spent in looking over 
the cards, after which she carefully 
counted out the required sum to the 
smiling clerk. 

As‘she left the shop, she saw that a 
great crowd was surging past. From the 
midst of it came the lively strains of a 
brass band. Finding it impossible to 
return to the depot for the present, she 
took a position in an open doorway and 
listened to the music until it died away 
in the distance. Then she hurried away 
in what she supposed was the right direc- 
tion. But, owing to the crowd and 
unwonted excitement, her head became 
confused, and she made a wrong turn. 
For an hour, she wandered about and 
then stopped in* consternation ; she was 
ina strange part of the city and hope- 
lessly lost. 

A frightened look crept into the brown 
eyes. Would she ever see her home 
again ? 

“‘P’ease, Dod,’’ she prayed, under 
her breath, ‘‘ tate me home, ’n’ I’ll 
never yun off any more. ‘T’uly, never.’’ 

And as if in answer to her prayer came 
asudden inspiration. Just opposite was 
a large hotel, and in front of it were 
several empty carriages. The sight of 
them caused her to remember a recent 
visit she had made with her father. They 
had been caught by a sudden shower and 
had taken a hack to the depot. It did 
not rain now, but why could she not take 
a hack ? 

‘‘’N’ I have free twarters ’n’ a half,’’ 
she thought. 

In a few minutes, she was beside the 
first carriage and calling eagerly : 

‘‘ Mister d’iver, mister d’iver! 
me to the depot.’’ 

The man looked down curiously. 

‘<TIt’s not free rides I’m running,’’ he 
said. 

“‘Tourse I’ll pay you,’’ sharply, and 
holding up a quarter as she spoke; ‘‘I 
mus’ weach the depot twick—wailwoad 
depot,’’ impressively. 
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‘¢ Ye’re small fare,’’ grinned the man, 
as he clambered down from his box ; 
‘‘but ’f ye mane it, I’n take ye, o’ 
course. It'll be half a dollar, though.’’ 

‘*T don’t tare,’’ answered Kitty, 
eagerly ; ‘‘I’n stan’ it.’’ 

The man laughed. 

‘*Ye’re rayther the smallest job I’ve 
taken yet,’’ he said, as he lifted her into 
the carriage. Then, as he once more 
mounted his box, he added with a 
chuckle : 

‘¢The worl’s a-movin’ when babbies 
tak’ ter travelin’.”’ 

Reaching the depot, Kitty found the 
rest easy, and, an hour or so later, 
walked quietly into her mother’s sitting- 
room. : 

Mrs. Waring was talking with her 
sister, who had just arrived. 

‘Where have you been, Kitty ?’’ she 
asked, as the child entered. ‘‘I have 
been looking for you.”’ 

‘Arter birfday book,’’ and the little 
package was placed in her lap. 

‘* But I thought papa was too busy at 
his office to leave!’’ said Mrs. Waring, 
looking puzzled. 

*¢ Papa din’ go.” 

Mrs. Waring looked up quickly. 

**Did you go alone, Kitty Waring ?’’ 

‘* Yes’m.’’ 

There was a moment of 
silence, then: 

‘* Don’t you ever, ever attempt such a 
journey again.’’ 

‘© No’m.”’ 

And, knowing that she was a little girl 
of her word, Mrs, W aring ah obliged to 
seem satisfied. 


amazed 


AFTER THE SNOWFALL. 


BY LISA A. FLETCHER, 


WIFTLY the fairies in the night 
Wrought deftly with the snowflakes 
white 


Snowy bird and delicate flower 
Fashioned they within their bower. 


Sculptured images more chaste, 
Never artist's studio graced. 
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Groups of Parian figures rare 
They had scattered everywhere, 


Doves with wings of downy white 
Poised as if for happy flight, 


And here and there a cherub face 
Or angel head had found a place. 


And in strange fantastic groups 
Were soldiers in most gallant troops. 


And Christmas-trees for girls and boys, 
Laden with bonbons and toys. 


And over all, the scene to grace, 
They hung festoons of filmy lace. 


All this witchery in the night, 
The fairies wrought for our delight 


THE FIRST BATTLE. 


TO MASTER 


E is a handsome gray-haired man, 
H who fought in the faith of the 
Southern cause. Enough of the 
soldier still lingers in the clear command 
of the eyes, in the brave pose of. the 
head, and in the gallantry of bearing 
which only the strong and true wear 
naturally—enough of the soldier lingers 
to give beauty and contrastful charm to 
the simple tale he tells to his little boy. 
Victorious in after-life, a wider battle- 
field than that which ended at Appo- 
mattox, he sits in his tasteful library, 
swords sheathed: the one of war, which 
lost, sheathed in magnanimous submis- 
sion; and the one of life’s field, which 
is successful, sheathing in generosity and 
kindness. His little son begs for the 
tale of his first fight with flashing eyes 
and burning cheeks, for he hears in 
imagination the clash of sabres and the 
ring of spurs; but this is the story: 
‘*When I was a little boy of about 
your age, I knew my father better than 
most boys do theirs; for he made a 
companion of me and talked to me for 
hours every day in his kind manner, as 
toa friend. He taught me that it was 
right always to obey his words, for he 
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was careful only to ask me what was 
proper and noble todo. I soon learned 
to trust him perfectly and not to hesitate 
when he told me a thing should be done, 
‘We lived in the country on a farm, 
and I.loved to follow the men as they 
attended to their tasks: loved to watch 
them cut the whispering yellow wheat or 
the red clover-heads, and reap the golden 
corn, and stack the fragrant sheaves of 
hay ; but best of all I loved to go with 
them to feed the cattle. When I noticed 
that old Uncle Peter, the shepherd, 
sometimes carried a long rope in his 
hand, in addition to the salt which his 
flock was fond of licking, I asked my 
father for what he used it; and father 
answered that occasionally dogs would 
kill the sheep, and, as sheep were more 
valuable to farmers, it was customary 
among them to hang a dog which was 
ever caught injuring the flocks. For, if 
he once tasted the fresh blood of a sheep, 
a dog could never be prevented from 
killing them. when opportunity offered, 
That sheep were timid and helpless, so 
that one dog in a single night could 
destroy a great many of them. For this 
reason, Uncle Peter carried a rope; and 
if he knew of a dog which had been 
detected in harming the herds, he would 
use the rope to strangle it. \ 
‘‘Although I knew that this must be 
necessary if my father said so, I could 
not help feeling sorry for the poor dogs, 
for I was very fond of them and owned 
two beautiful hounds myself. They were 
tall and graceful, with long drooping 
ears and broad lemon shields on their 
breasts, and their voices were so strong 
and deep and musical that they sounded 
like the tones of a grand organ swelling 
and sinking among the hills and fields, 
when they chased a hare or fox. I was 
proud of my handsome hounds; and 
although they could scarcely be proud, of 
me, for I was a forlorn-looking little 
fellow at that age, principally eyes and 
bones, they loved me, sympathetically 
perhaps. ‘They would leap upon me, 
with their taper noses high above my 
head, almost knocking me down with 
their strong caresses. I was still more 
proud of them because they were good, 
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as I thought, and never annoyed the 
sheep. 

«One day, when I returned from 
school, and went, as was my custom, to 
my father’s study to prepare my lessons 
for the next day, before going to play, 
I found my father walking restlessly up 
and down the room. I knew that some- 
thing worried him, and so said nothing, 
but began my tasks. Father continued 
to move about thoughtfully until I had 
finished studying and had piled my 
books on his table. He then took a 
chair and said very gently: ‘ My son, 
something which will distress you has 
happened.’ I walked to him quickly 
and looked up trustfully into his face, 
without speaking. My little body must 
have seemed very weak, to this tall 
strong man, for he leaned forward to 
place his hand tenderly on my shoulder 
as he faltered: ‘ Peter heard the sheep 
bleating and running about last night, 
and, when he went to learn the cause of 
their terror, he found your two dogs 
This was enough for 


among them.’ 
me; and, without saying a word, I cov- 
ered my face with my hands and sank 


into a chair. Father waited until he 
could trust his yoice again, and then 
continued: ‘My boy, Peter will only 
kill one of your dogs, for one was caught 
on the torn body of a sheep; the other 
was only running among them.’ After 
a time, I lifted my head and replied, 
with what firmness I could: ‘ Very well, 
father.’ 

**I could not go to see my dogs that 
night, and slept but little, in my grief. 
Their deep baying, heard occasionally, 
sounded to me like the heavy solemn 
bells which toll when some sad thing has 
happened. In the morning, I went to 
where the dogs had been fastened, and 
oh! how glad they were to see me! 
They leaped about in joy and sprang 
upon me, licking my hands and sticking 
their affectionate cold noses into my 
face. After a while came old Uncle 
Peter, looking very solemn, and silently 
loosed the chain of the larger and pret- 
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tier of my hounds, as soon as he could 
for the dog’s happy restlessness. I had 
the courage to follow him with aching 
heart into the woods, and there, with 
tears dimming my vision, I watched him 
prepare, with eyes averted from me, to 
hang my beautiful pet to the limb of a 
tree. I then walked away, sobbing aloud 
as the black pitiful face of Uncle Peter 
appealingly turned to me for the first 
time. 

‘« My other dog and I were very lone- 
some for many days after that. Imme- 
diately when lessons were finished, I 
would take him for a walk to a poor 
mound ‘made by a tearful little grave- 
digger in the woods. Leo would go 
quietly, and seemed to know that his 
comrade lay there under the trees. 
Weeks passed, and I had given to my 
remaining hound all my conscious love, 
divided before between the two, when 
one day I found my father waiting for 
me, and restless as before. My heart 
sank, and I could make no pretense of 
studying; but when I could speak, I 
said: ‘Has Leo done it too, father?’ 
A nod of his head ended what hopes I 
had, and J sobbed long and loud, with 
my father’s arms around me. How diffi- 
cult it was not to be rebellious and not 
to accuse him of cruelty! How difficult 
to win my first hard fight and learn my 
early lesson of submission! All night 
long, I struggled between anger, insur- 
rection, and duty ; but by morning the 
battle was won, and I was a soldier such 
as every boy and man must be, whether 
or not he ever carries a gun or beltsa 
sword. Over forty years since then, my 
little boy; but I could return to old 
Virginia, to a dear old country place, 
and walk out into a stately woods and 
find the very tree on whose branch my 
beautiful guilty dogs were hung, and 
under whose shadows and sighs they 
sleep. I have fought battles more 
important in the eyes of men; but that 
first field, trivial‘to all but me, taught a 
preparatory lesson of courage, submis- 
sion, and tenderness for the others.’’ 
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THE POOR LITTLE SCHOOL-BOY. 
BY ‘‘ JENNY WREN.’’ 


OW drear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When sad recollections recall them to view ; 
The school-house, the desk with the ruler upon it, 
And every dread spot that my infancy knew. 
Like a bright little spot in the midst of a desert, 
There*comes to my mind, as I wearily think, 
The old school-house well, where we went after lessons, 
To refresh ourselves with a nice cooling drink. 
The bright little school-boy, 
The glad little school-boy, 
The free little school-boy 
Who drank at the well. 


I hear, at this moment, the clock on the mantel, 
The sound of each stroke as it told of sweet rest ; 
The yell, as we thought of the cool drink of water, 
And the old school-house well, of all fountains the best. 
One day, I was drinking with innocent pleasure, 
When somehow it happened, a mishap befell ; 
With a flutter and splutter too utterly utter, 
I found myself down at the depths of the well. 
The poor little school-boy, 
The scared little school-boy, 
The water-bound school-boy 
Who fell in the well. 


My love for the well all went in a minute ; 
To feel of the water was not as to drink. 
The school-house, and even the master, seemed lovely 
From the moment I felt I was going to sink. 
They let down the bucket and hauled me up in it, 
But oh! how I felt, it would take years to tell. 
As a sad little school-boy, a chilled little school-boy, 
And dripping with water, I rose from the well. 
The poor little school-boy, 
The sad little school-boy, 
The chilled little school-boy 
Who rose from the well. 
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DANIEL BOONE. 
BY J. M. S. CARTER. 


T is hard to realize, as we see the 
| cities, towns, and beautiful villages 
scattered all over the country, the 
inhabitants of which dwell so securely 
and peacefully, that, little over a hundred 
years ago, the settlements were few and 
far between ; that, where the farmer now 
tills his fruitful fields, the wild buffalo 


roamed; and where is now heard. the’ 
busy hum of factory and shop, the Indian 
war-whoop brought terror to the heart of 
the lonely settler. 

More thrilling than any romance is 
the history of those early pioneers ; 


what hardships and sufferings they 
endured! especially the women, not a 
few of whom were taken captive by the 
savages, while many a mother saw her 
little ones scalped before her eyes. Yet 
justice compels us to say that the Indians 
had some cause for complaint, their 
lands being taken from them without any 
recompense whatever, while white men— 
who ought to have known better—sup- 
plied them with rum instead of the Bible, 
and inflamed their passions by dwelling 
upon their wrongs—fancied or real— 
thus inciting them to acts of ‘violence 
and bloodshed. 

Among the early settlers, there is per- 
haps no name more surrounded with 
romantic interest than that of Daniel 
Boone, the noted pioneer of Kentucky. 
Born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
M 1734, he removed when about nine- 
teen, with the family, to North Carolina, 


-knocked, 


where he met and married Miss Rebecca 
Bryan. ‘The story of their courtship is 
quite romantic. Boone, who was very 
fond of hunting, was out on a “ fire- 
hunt ’’ one day, with a companion, and 
had got into a heavy timbered lot 
near the farm of Mr. Bryan, a neighbor, 
his friend being ahead of him with the 
fire-pan, when suddenly Boone gave the 
signal to stop, an indication that he had, 
‘‘shined the eyes’’ of a deer. Dis- 
mounting, he tied his horse; and creep- 
ing, rifle in hand, behind some bushes, 
he peered cautiously out and saw again 
two blue orbs. He raised his rifle, but. 
something staid his arm, when, with a 
bound and rustle, the game started off ; 
Boone gave chase, when, coming to,a. 
fence, the ‘‘ deer’’ sprang over in a very 
human-like way. Boone followed, and 
another kind of deer takes his fancy 
as he sees Mr. Bryan’s house in the 
distance ; determined to chase the deer 
to its covert, he went up to the door and 
and was admitted by the 
farmer; hardly had he time to glance 
around when a boy of ten and a flushed. 
and breathless girl about sixteen, with 
fair hair and blue eyes, rushed into the. 
room. : 

‘‘Qh, father!’’ cried the boy. ‘‘Sis 
was down to the creek to set my lines, 
and was chased by a painter or some- 
thing. She’s too skeared to tell.’’ The 
‘‘painter’’? and ‘‘deer’’ exchanged 
glances, and the eyes of both were evi- 
dently ‘‘shined,’’ for Rebecca eventually 
became Mrs. Boone, and was the first 
white woman to enter Kentucky. 
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Always fond.of adventure, Boone was 
fascinated with the glowing accounts of 
Findley, who was the first white man to 
explore Kentucky; and in 1769, he, 
with Findley and four others, started for 
the West, leaving his family at home, and 
reached the Red River in June, where 
they erected a cabin and remained until 
December; Boone and a companion, 
while roaming by themselves, were 
captured by the Indians, but managed to 
escape at the end of a week, and, return- 
ing to the camp, found it plundered and 
deserted.. They were soon after joined 
by Boone’s brother and a friend. In a 
second excursion, Boone and his com- 
panion were again chased by the Indians, 
who killed his companion ; and not long 
after, the other man, being benighted 
on a hunting excursion, was devoured 
by wolves. Boone and his brother were 


now the sole survivors, and, their stock 
of ammunition being now rather low, he 
decided to remain alone while his brother 
returned to Carolina for a fresh supply. 
In July, 1770, his brother returned with 


two horses well laden with supplies, and 
the following March they both returned 
to Carolina, Daniel having been absent 
three years. 

The next fall, he removed with his 
family to Kentucky, being joined on the 
way by five more families and forty men 

ell armed ; but, ere they reached their 
destination, were attacked by a party of 
Indians, and six men were killed and 
one wounded; among the first was 
Boone’s eldest son. The little party of 
emigrants, disheartened, sadly retraced 
their way to the settlements on Clinch 
River, forty miles back, where they 
remained till 1775, when Boone again 
entered Kentucky, leaving his family 
behind. Being attacked by the Indians, 
several of his party were killed; the 
survivors, however, managed soon after 
to build a small fort on the Kentucky 
River, now known as Boonsborough. As 
soon as it was completed, Boone returned 
for his family ; a few weeks after their 
arrival, the little coloi:y was strengthened 
by the addition of three more families, 
including three ladies, a source of com- 
fort to Mrs. Boone and her daughters. 
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The Indians seemed to bé aroused to 
the highest state of fury at seeing white ~ 
men build upon their hunting-grounds, 
and made repeated attacks upon the 
fort; and one summer, some savages 
captured Boone’s daughter and two other 
girls. The girls, probably not thinking 
the Indians were near, had crossed the 
river in a canoe, and, while drifting idly 
along, though in sight of the fort, were 
seen by five wily savages, who caught 
the tying rope and succeeded in noise- 
lessly dragging the canoe into a leafy 
nook hidden from the fort. But the 
shrieks of the girls were heard, and 
Boone, hastily gathering a force of eight 
men, started in pursuit ; but the Indians 
had some miles the start of them, and.it 
was not till the next day that they were 
overtaken, when so furious was the attack 
that the savages had no time to scalp 
their prisoners, and the girls were rescued 
without injury; but their fright must 
have been something terrible. 

In February, 1778, Boone was again 
captured by over a hundred Indians on 
their way to the fort; he was led back 
to his encampment on the Licks, where 
his men—twenty-seven in number—sur- 
rendered on the promise of life and 
good treatment, which was faithfully 
kept. He remained a prisoner till the 
next June, when he escaped, with the 
knowledge that a large body of warriors 
intended to attack the fort, and traveled 
night and day to give them warning, 
making the journey—one hundred and 
sixty miles—in four days, appearing 
before the garrison like one from the 
dead. His wife, thinking him killed, 
had returned with,the children to her 
father’s in Carolina ; and his men, grown 
careless of danger, had allowed the fort 
to fall into decay. Not asecond was to 
be lost ; day and night they worked, till 
at last all was ready; but the attack was 
delayed several weeks, when suddenly 
the enemy appeared in great force, com- 
manded by a Canadian officer, who 
demanded the surrender of the fort; 


which request being promptly denied; , 


the enemy kept them in a state of siege 
for nine days, when, seeing no prospect 
of success, they withdrew. In the fall, 
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Boone went after his family, returning 
two years later. 

The next two years proved compara- 
tively quiet; but in 1782, the Indians 
made a great effort to drive off the white 
people ; nearly six hundred warriors, led 
by Simon Girty and other renegade 
white men, attacked Bryant Station. 
Those in the fort at once sent off two 
men to the other forts for reinforcements, 
which arrived at about two in the after- 
noon ; and after a severe battle with the 
Indians, succeeded in entering the fort 
with the loss of only six men. ‘Toward 
sunset, the Indians became discouraged, 
and, during the night, stole silently 
away. When, the next morning, their 
camp was found deserted, it was instantly 
decided to pursue them, though it was 
well known their numbers were more 
than twice their own. But alas! this 
rash and unfortunate decision cost the 
life of many a brave settler; for they 
were trapped on a ridge between two 
ravines, and a terrible battle ensued, in 
which Boone’s youngest son and many of 
his dearest friends were killed. 

This disastrous battle cast a gloom 
over the country, and, to counteract 
this as well as teach the Indians a lesson, 
an expedition against them, in which 
Boone took part, was organized ; but in 
some way the savages got wind of it, 
and every village was found deserted. 
These, however, were burnt, their corn 
cut up, and country around laid waste. 

Boone remained in Kentucky till it 
became too thickly settled for his taste, 
and, being swindled out of what land he 


had acquired, he went out to his son 


Daniel in Missouri, which then belonged 
to Spain. The Spanish authorities gave 
him a grant of land, and once more he 
enjoyed his beloved hunting-trips. Hav- 
ing left Kentucky in debt, he worked 
till he raised money enough, returned to 
Kentucky, sought out his creditors, took 
their word for what he owed them, and 
paid every dollar, and, with his trusty 
nifle, turned his face again toward his 
western paradise. 

But Missouri had passed from Spain to 
France, then to the United States, and 
was gradually being settled; and Boone 
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was again robbed by land-sharpers, and 
at 76 he found himself withott an acre. 
In 1812, he sent a memorial to the 
Kentucky Senate, asking them to petition 
Congress to confirm his title to ten 
thousand acres, which was promptly 
done ; but Congress was slow, and two 
years later gave him a grant of less than 
a thousand acres. During this time, he 
met with the greatest loss of*his life, in 
the death of his beloved wife. 

Mr. Boone died September 26th, 1820, 
in the 87th year of his age: ‘ It is said 
that, when too far advanced in age to 
hunt, the old hero would sit’ for hours, 
rifle in hand, gazing wistfully toward the 
forest—living over, no doubt, the stir- 
ring scenes of his youth and early man- 
hood. 

When the news, of his death reached 
the Missouri Legislature, it at once 
adjourned and wore the usual badge of 
mourning for thirty days. In 1845, a 
committee from the Kentucky Legislature 
visited Missouri and had the bodies of 
the old pioneer and wife remdved to the 
former State, where they were’ re-interred 
amid the most imposing “ceremonies. 
The funeral cortége was over a mile 
long, while the hearse was ‘drawn by 
four white horses profusely decorated 
with flowers; the oration was delivered 
by the Hon. J. J. Crittenden. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
BY EVA M. KENNEDY. 
ANSWER TO QUESTION 18. 


HERE are two methods of broil- 

ing, viz., that which is cooked 
before an open fire, and that 

which is cooked over a bed of hot coals. 
The former is not a very desirable pro- 
cess, for it cannot be well done, as one 
side of the meat is always exposed toa 
current of cold air. In the latter pro- 
cess, the first and most essential thing is 
to see that the fire is clear and not too 
much of it. Thecoals must be perfectly 
red; for, if not, the meat will taste of 
smoke. The draughts should all be 
opened wide, to carry off all the smoke 
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that is made during the process of broil- 
ing. Place the meat on a well-greased 
gridiron—a steel gridiron with slender 
tars is to be preferred ; the broad flat 
iron bars of gridirons commonly used 
fry and scorch the meat, imparting a 
disagreeable flavor. ‘Turn often, so that 
the outside may be seared at once ; when 
done—after five or ten minutes—dish on 
a hot platter, season with salt and pepper, 
and place bits of butter over it, and 
Serve at once. 

Never stick a fork into the meat when 
it is on the fire, for the juice would 
escape. If fat drips on coals below, 
the blaze may be extinguished by sprink- 
ling with salt, always withdrawing the 
gridiron to prevent the meat from having 
a smoky flavor. 

This is the most wholesome and deli- 
cate kind of cooking, and is particularly 
suitable and dainty for invalids. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 19. 


THE principal cereals used for mushes, 
porridges, and gruels are: oat-meal, 
rolled oats, corn-meal, cracked wheat, 
and Graham flour. For gruel, either 
coarse Scotch or fine oat-meal is used. 
Some speak of gruel which is made from 
rice and barley; but these are, more 
~ properly speaking, ordinary drinks, and 
oat-meal is really the only suitable cereal 
for the purpose. 

A nice way to make good gruel is to 
steep the oat-meal for a couple of hours 
in water, then strain it, and boil the 
liquid. Boil about fifteen minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Add a little salt, and 
milk, sugar, and nutmeg to suit the taste. 

The proportion of any grain to liquid 
is, a large cupful or haif a pint of grain 
to three pints of water. 

For gruel, one tablespoonful of oat- 
meal to one and one-half pints of water. 
More water is required for making gruel 
than for porridge. Gruel may be thinned 
by adding new milk, and porridge by 
adding more water, or both may be 
thickened by longer boiling. 

If cracked wheat or coarse oat-meal 
‘be used for porridge, they could be 
steeped in water over-night, and just 


half the time would be required for boij- 
ing in the morning. ‘The time required 
for boiling any quantity of oat-meal is 
one hour ; for rolled oats, half an hour; 
for cracked wheat, from two to three 
hours; and Graham flour, frgm twenty 
to thirty minutes. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 20, 
“‘We may live without poetry, music, and art; 
We may live without conscience, and live 
without heart ; 
We may live without friends; we may live 
without books ; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks, 


He may live without books—what is knowl- 
edge but grieving ? 

He may live without hope—what is hope 
but deceiving ? 

He may live without love—what is passion 
but pining ? 

But where is the man that can live without 
dining ?” 


A DINNER-TABLE should always be laid 
with strict regard to cleanliness and 
neatness; and in order to-have this, 
unlimited laundry-work should be one of 
the indulgences of the home. Whiteness 
of table-cloth, cleanness of glassware, 
polish of plate, and the tasteful arrange- 
ment of the various dishes help to make a 
table look well. 

The table should be first covered with 
white canton-flannel, as dishes make less 
noise when set down on it; over this, 
the table-cloth is spread without a 
wrinkle. Napkins neatly folded, witha 
thick piece of bread on each, are placed 
on the table; a knife, fork, and spoon 
are placed with precision for each person, 
the knife and large spoon being on the 
right, and the fork on the left, witha 
smaller spoon laid across the top, anda 
glass to the right of each. 

The carving knife and fork should be 
laid at one end of the table, with the 
rests opposite them, and a gravy-spoon 
beside the knife; and these should rest 
on a pretty carving-cloth, which is spread 
at the end. White table-mats should be 
laid at the sides, with a large spoon and 
small individual dishes beside them, for 
the vegetables; and a cruet-stand and 
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salt-cellar, or the new salt and pepper 
sprinklers, at each corner. 

Fruit, grouped in a dish and garnished 
tastefully with leaves, should be placed 
in the centre of the table; and around 


. it, and also at the ends of the table, 


should be bright, fresh, sweet-smelling 
flowers, arranged in pretty glass dishes. 

For our first course, we shall have 
vermicelli soup, two quarts of which will 
be found sufficient for eight persons. 
After this has been served and the plates 
removed, the roast of beef will be 
brought in and placed at the end'of the 
table, and also the hot plates. The 
vegetables —viz., potatoes, corn, and 
tomatoes—are placed on the white mats, 
individual saucers being for the corn 
and tomatoes. Yorkshire pudding is 
placed around the beef, and the gravy- 
dish to the left. The glasses should be 
filled with water, and each one helped 
to the various dishes. A nice sirloin 
roast, the centre cut, of about seven 
pounds, should be procured. The York- 
shire pudding should be baked in a dish 
which holds a pint; one can of Yar- 
mouth corn and one can of tomatoes 
will supply eight persons. The plates, 
meat, vegetable-dishes, salt-cellars, mats, 
and carving-cloth should be, then 
removed, the table carefully brushed, 
and then the third course, in the form 
of a lemon-pudding baked in a quart 
dish, should be brought in and placed 
before the hostess, with fresh plates, and 
served with cream. 

After this is over, the plates and 
pudding-dish should be removed, and 
each one supplied with a finger-bowl 
containing a little warm water. Each 
finger-bowl should rest on a dessert- 
plate, with a neat doyly under it, a 
fruit-knife being placed on the plate to 
the right of the bowl, and a fork to the 
left. The fruit may consist of oranges, 
apples, figs, dates, grapes, bananas, or 
whatever is seasonable and agreeable. 

After this course, the fruit-plates may 
be removed, and coffee brought in, in 
very small cups for each person ; or, if 
preferred, it may be made with propriety 
at the dinner-table, or served in the 
drawing-room afterward. 


CIRCLE. 


AN ARTISTIC FAN. 


BY LAUREL BRANCH.- 


AKE a large palm-leaf fan and 
cut it as near as possible in the 


shape of a heart. Cover both 
sides with some thin soft material, either 
perfectly plain or in fine plaits neatly 
fastened along the centre rib. Make a 
very narrow box-plaited quilling of 
ribbon, and sew around the edge on 
both sides to finish it, or use a plain 
binding of the ribbon, or a cord, as pre- 
ferred. 

Wind the handle with the ribbon and 
tie in a neat bow with ends, at its 
juncture with the fan, fastening securely 
in place. 

If made plain, a handsome spray of 
flowers or some other artistic design, 
painted on the fan, will look very pleas- 
ing; but a bunch of artificial flowers, 
securely sewed on, would answer the 
purpose. 

A dainty one is made of thin baby- 
blue silk, finished at the edge with a 
fine plaiting of ribbon in the same color 
and a design of lilies-of-the-valley in 
natural colors painted upon it at one 
side. 

Pink or red, and cream, or purple and 
white, used in combination with a spray 
of roses or sweet-peas, would be lovely. 

Satin, silk, mull, or any pretty fabric 
preferred, can be used. 


A DAINTY HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 


TAKE a small square pasteboard box 
about two inches deep, for the founda- 
tion. Cut from some lining material a 
square a trifle larger than the top of the 
cover, and over one-half of this square, 
folded across corners, sew a piece of 
shirred black silk. Cover the remaining 
half with a plain piece of the silk ora 
piece of velvet, worked in some fanciful 
design with royal purple floss. Across 
the centre, to cover the seam, put a strip 
of royal purple ribbon, edged on both 
sides with narrow black silk lace. Then 
fasten over the top of the cover, putting 
a layer of padding between. Make a 
narrow box-plaiting of the silk, and sew 
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that is made during the process of broil- 
ing. Place the meat on a well-greased 
gtidiron—a steel gridiron with slender 
tars is to be preferred ; the broad flat 
iron bars of gridirons commonly used 
fry and scorch the meat, imparting a 
disagreeable flavor. Turn often, so that 
the outside may be seared at once ; when 
done—after five or ten minutes—dish on 
a hot platter, season with salt and pepper, 
and place bits of butter over it, and 
Serve at once. 

Never stick a fork into the meat when 
it is on the fire, for the juice would 
escape. If fat drips on cdals below, 
the blaze may be extinguished by sprink- 
ling with salt, always withdrawing the 
gridiron to prevent the meat from having 
a smoky flavor. 

This is the most wholesome and deli- 
cate kind of cooking, and is particularly 
suitable and dainty for invalids. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 19. 


THE principal cereals used for mushes, 
porridges, and gruels are: oat-meal, 
rolled oats, corn-meal, cracked wheat, 
and Graham flour. For gruel, either 
coarse Scotch or fine oat-meal is used. 
Some speak of gruel which is made from 
rice and barley; but these are, more 
~ properly speaking, ordinary drinks, and 
oat-meal is really the only suitable cereal 
for the purpose. 

A nice way to make good gruel is to 
steep the oat-meal for a couple of hours 
in water, then strain it, and boil the 
liquid. Boil about fifteen minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Add a little salt, and 
milk, sugar, and nutmeg to suit the taste. 

The proportion of any grain to liquid 
is, a large cupful or half a pint of grain 
to three pints of water. 

For gruel, one tablespoonful of oat- 
meal to one and one-half pints of water. 
More water is required for making gruel 
than for porridge. Gruel may be thinned 
by adding new milk, and porridge by 
adding more water, or both may be 
thickened by longer boiling. 

If cracked wheat or coarse oat-meal 
‘be used for porridge, they could be 
steeped in water over-night, and just 
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half the time would be required for boil- 
ing in the morning. The time required 
for boiling any quantity of oat-meal is 
one hour ; for rolled oats, half an hour; 
for cracked wheat, from two to three 
hours; and Graham flour, frgm twenty 
to thirty minutes. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 20, 
‘‘We may live without poetry, music, and art; 
We may live without conscience, and live 
without heart ; 
We may live without friends; we may live 
without books ; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks, 


He may live without books—what is knowl- 
edge but grieving? 

He may live without hope—what is hope 
but deceiving ? 

He may live without love—what is passion 
but pining? 

But where is the man that can live without 
dining ?” 


A DINNER-TABLE should always be laid 
with strict regard to cleanliness and 
neatness; and in order to- have this, 
unlimited laundry-work should be one of 
the indulgences of the home. Whiteness 
of table-cloth, cleanness of glassware, 
polish of plate, and the tasteful arrange- 
ment of the various dishes help to make a 
table look well. 

The table should be first covered with 
white canton-flannel, as dishes make less 
noise when set down on it; over this, 
the table-cloth is spread without a 
wrinkle. Napkins neatly folded, witha 
thick piece of bread on each, are placed 
on the table; a knife, fork, and spoon 
are placed with precision for each person, 
the knife and large spoon being on the 
right, and the fork on the left, witha 
smaller spoon laid across the top, anda 
glass to the right of each. 

The carving knife and fork should be 
laid at one end of the table, with the 
rests opposite them, and a gravy-spoon 
beside the knife; and these should rest 
on a pretty carving-cloth, which is spread 
at the end. White table-mats should be 
laid at the sides, with a large spoon and 
small individual dishes beside them, for 
the vegetables; and a cruet-stand and 
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salt-cellar, or the new salt and pepper 
sprinklers, at each corner. 

Fruit, grouped in a dish and garnished 
tastefully with leaves, should be placed 
in the centre of the table; and around 


. it, and also at the ends of the table, 


should be bright, fresh, sweet-smelling 
flowers, arranged in pretty glass dishes. 

For our first course, we shall have 
vermicelli soup, two quarts of which will 
be found sufficient for eight persons. 
After this has been served and the plates 
removed, the roast of beef will be 
brought in and placed at the end'of the 
table, and also the hot plates. The 
vegetables —viz., potatoes, corn, and 
tomatoes—are placed on the white mats, 
individual saucers being for the corn 
and tomatoes. Yorkshire pudding is 
placed around the beef, and the gravy- 
dish to the left. The glasses should be 
filled with water, and each one helped 
to the various dishes. A nice sirloin 
roast, the centre cut, of about seven 
pounds, should be procured. The York- 
shire pudding should be baked in a dish 
which holds a pint; one can of Yar- 
mouth corn and one can of tomatoes 
will supply eight persons. ‘The plates, 
meat, vegetable-dishes, salf-cellars, mats, 
and carving-cloth should be, then 
removed, the table carefully brushed, 
and then the third course, in the form 
of a lemon-pudding baked in a quart 
dish, should be brought in and placed 
before the hostess, with fresh plates, and 
served with cream. 

After this is over, the plates and 
pudding-dish should be removed, and 
each one supplied with a finger-bowl 
containing a little warm water. Each 
finger-bowl should rest on .a dessert- 
plate, with a neat doyly under it, a 
fruit-knife being placed on the plate to 
the right of the bowl, and a fork to the 
left. The fruit may-consist of oranges, 
apples, figs, dates, grapes, bananas, or 
whatever is seasonable and agreeable. 

After this course, the fruit-plates may 
be removed, and coffee brought in, in 
very smal] cups for each person; or, if 
preferred, it may be made with propriety 
at the dinner-table, or served in the 
drawing-room afterward. 


CIRCLE. 


AN ARTISTIC FAN. 


BY LAUREL BRANCH.- 


x | “AKE a large palm-leaf fan and 


cut it as near as possible in the 

shape of a heart. Cover both 
sides with some thin soft material, either 
perfectly plain or in fine plaits neatly 
fastened along the centre rib. Make a 
very narrow box-plaited quilling of 
ribbon, and sew around the edge on 
both sides to finish it, or use a plain 
binding of the ribbon, or a cord, as pre- 
ferred. 

Wind the handle with the ribbon and 
tie in a neat bow with ends, at its 
juncture with the fan, fastening securely 
in place. 

If made plain, a handsome spray of 
flowers or some other artistic design, 
painted on the fan, will look very pleas- 
ing; but a bunch of artificial flowers, 
securely sewed on, would answer the 
purpose. 

A dainty one is made of thin baby- 
blue silk, finished at the edge with a 
fine plaiting of ribbon in the same color 
and a design of lilies-of-the-valley in 
natural colors painted upon it at one 
side. 

Pink or red, and cream, or purple and 
white, used in combination with a spray 
of roses or sweet-peas, would be lovely. 

Satin, silk, mull, or any pretty fabric 
preferred, can be used. 


A DAINTY HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 


TAKE a small square pasteboard box 
about two inches deep, for the founda- 
tion. Cut from some lining material a 
square a trifle larger than the top of the 
cover, and over one-half of this square, 
folded across corners, sew a piece of 
shirred black silk. Cover the remaining 
half with a plain piece of the silk ora 
piece of velvet, worked in some fanciful 
design with royal purple floss. Across 
the centre, to cover the seam, put a strip 
of royal purple ribbon, edged on both 
sides with narrow black silk lace. Then 
fasten over the top of the cover, putting 
a layer of padding between. Make a 
narrow box-plaiting of the silk, and sew 
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around the side of the top, hiding the 
unfinished edges, and cover the seam, 
which should not be at the very edge of 
the top, with a plain strip of the lace, 
topped by a purple cord and sewed 
above the seam to be covered: Place a 
neat bow of the purple ribbon at each 
corner. 

For the lower portion, make a two- 
inch wide box-plaiting of the black silk, 
and sew around about midway of the 
side, and face the top with a plain piece 
of the black silk. 

Make a shirred lining of lavender silk 
for the inside, pad with cotton, and per- 
fume with dried lavender flowers, orris- 
root, or any scent preferred. 

This makes a very pretty handkerchief- 
case, the combination looking exceed- 
ingly rich. 


PEPSIN IN BUTTER-MAKING. 


BY MARY HULL. 


HILE not an old butter-maker, 
I have had some experience in 


that line from my youth up. 
A friend recently informed me that 
black pepsin would greatly increase the 
yield of butter, and had our druggist 
order some. She was very sanguine of 
success, and invited me to see the mar- 
velous results. She churned two gallons 
the usual way, and had four pounds and 
three ounces of butter; she then churned 
two gallons with black pepsin, but only 
had four pounds and seven ounces of 
butter. She at once pronounced it a 
humbug. 

I noticed the buttermilk was full of 
small particles of butter not gathered, 
and called her attention to it; but she 
claimed she had followed the directions 
to the letter, and, as the result was not 
what she expected, it was a failure. 

I asked her to let me take some pepsin 
home, and the next day I churned; but 
the result was the same as with my 
friend—no increase of butter, but the 
richest buttermilk I ever saw. 

The next day, I churned more slowly, 
and was rewarded by a decided increase 
of butter. 


The next day, I let the cream get very 


thick, churned slowly after it began to 
break, and had nine pounds and thirteen 
ounces of nice butter from two gallons 
of cream. ‘Two gallons churned in the 
old way made only four pounds and 
seven ounces of butter. A 

I have used black pepsin ever since, 
with complete success. A teaspoonful 
to each gallon of cream will combine in 
the form of butter all the cheese, butter, 
and sugar that milk contains, and you 
will have more than twice as much good 
butter; over half the healthful solids in 
milk are thrown away in buttermilk by 
the old way of churning. 

Here in Nebraska, our markets are 
poor; but, being able to double the 
increase of butter by using pepsin, I can 
make money at our prices. Back home 
in the East, this system of butter-making 
should be a fortune to any farmer, and 
it will certainly pay to try. Have 
patience enough to learn; do not think 
you can double the income of your cows 
without any thought or experience, but 
a week should enable you to more than 
double the yield of butter without 
additional expense or labor. 


PORTIERE CURTAINS. 


BY MRS. GARRETT. 


“4 | ‘AKE the desired lengths for the 


curtains, of blue denim, the qual- 

ity that hasa red under side. Take 
a tea-cup, and mark a round ring on stiff 
paper; now take a round lid ofa half-pound 
baking-powder box, and mark another 
ring inside of the first ring, making one 
large wide ring ; now mark another link- 
ing it in the first ring, and so on until 
you have a chain sufficiently long; now 
prick with a pin all around the marked 
lines, to form perforations for a stamp- 
ing-pattern ; stamp a row of chain all 
down one side and bottom of curtains, 
and paint them with yellow or white oil 
paints. That in pound cans is the most 
suitable to use; put it on thick—that is, 
don’t thin it any. They are hard to 
tell from tapestry, and reward one by 
their beauty. 
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THE NEWEST AUTUMN FASHIONS. 


after the revolution of the last 
six months, and her votaries are 
waiting breathlessly for her new edict. 
We have accepted the full skirt, the large 
sleeves, wide capes, and sloping shoulders, 
and seem inclined to make but little 
change in these new styles. Some 
women are tiring of the round waist 
and are cutting their new bodices with 
basques, but they are rather difficult to fit 
well; so the domestic dressmaker adds 
the basque to the round waist, or, if it is 
for a rather dressy occasion, she uses a 
row or two rows 
of rather wide 
lace. For slen- 
der people, this 
fullness is be- 
coming ; for the 
stout ones, the 
added basque to 
fit the figure is 
preferable. Or 
the lace need 
not be sewed to 
the waist, but 
added at discre- 
tion and worn 
under the folded 
band. 
And flounces 
are gradually 


Dr FASHION is taking a rest 
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the belt-line, some of the newest impor- 
tations from Paris having as many as fif- 
teen narrow ruffles ; they are very pretty, 
and, for gauze, thin silk, or other even- 
ing-dresses, are light and most becoming, 
more so than the two or three flounces 
which rather cut the figure and shorten 
it. These, however, are not yet worn 
except for garden-parties or evening. In 
very thin materials, the sleeves and 
bodice-trimmings are of these ruffles also. 

Some of the broad flounces are put on 


to imitate three or four skirts, one over’ 


the other. Each flounce is then trimmed 
with a narrow frill, bias band, or braid- 
ing. Double and triple skirts are diffi- 
cult to fit well; 
and as trimmed 
ones which have 
very much the 
same effect are 
lighter and less 
expensive as to 
material, the 
latter are more 
usually seen. 
But many per- 
sons are already 
tiring of the 
horizontally dec- 
orated gowns, 
and lengthwise 
trimmings will 
come in before 
the winter is 


I. over, though we 
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that such have not yet 


must admit 
appeared ; so the horizontal style is still 
the fashion. 

Some skirts are trimmed with bands or 
rows of braid, placed at wide distances, 


to simulate several skirts. The material 
is then slightly turned over like a tuck, 
which perfectly represents a skirt, with- 
out having the burden of several real 
skirts one over the other. 

The trimmings of skirts, 
however, are as varied and 
as numerous as the skirts 
themselves. One has three 
festooned embroidered mus- 
lin flounces, each flounce 
headed by a band of velvet 
to match the color of the 
dress. Another has really 
three distinct skirts, one 
over the other, each one 
shaped to fit perfectly the 
bell foundation on which 
they are placed. Each 
flounce, also, is edged with 
two or three rows of very 
narrow braid or velvet rib- 
bon. Others have only a 
frill or flounce, or embroid- 
ered band, or a bouillonné, 
or two or three plain bands 
of ribbon round the skirt. 

There is a little disposi- 
tion to return to the old- 
fashioned tunic which is cut 
in the polonaise or princess 
style, bodice and skirt in 
one piece, and opening in 
front of the skirt and reach- , 
ing half-way to the knee; - 
this is becoming to most 
figurés. Accordion-plaited ~ 
garments are again worn, 
both in gowns and light 
cloaks. 

Bodices are trimmed # 
crosswise over the bust, 
and most of them have 
some fullness placed on in 
some way on them; but, 
with the putting away of 
thin gowns, the ruffles and 
frills that were so becoming 
in them have much smaller 
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In fact, everything points 
to less decoration on the bodice. 

Sleeves are still large; but, with the 
reduced size of bodices, will no doubt 


proportions. 


become smaller also. The tailor-made 
sort open over pretty waistcoats, either 
plain or full, and jacket bodices are 
again growing in favor. We give, in 


Figure 1, a beautiful model for a dressy 
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occasion; the dress, with bodice and 
very full sleeves, is of lilac Ottoman silk ; 
the fichu is of fine book-muslin, and is 
trimmed with a double plissé of the same 
material ; it is made with a point.at the 
back, which gives a better shape for. the 
figure; and a bow of ribbon, of the 
color of the gown, is placed on the 
point. The sleeve is of the balloon 
shape, with a cuff of the silk under a 
band of lace, and is edged with the 
plaited muslin; the jockey-caps on the 
sleeves are of the Ottoman silk, trimmed 
with lace and a piaited ruffle. 


’ 
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We are all preparing, at this season, 
for the colder months, and good designs 
for coats and wraps are necessary. In 
Figure 2, we have a coat of tan-colored 
tweed, long and comfortable, stylish for 
a pleasant day, and most convenient as a 
protection from wind and rain. It is 
closely belted at the waist, and has two 
ruffle capes which may be worn or 
omitted at pleasure. The sleeves are 
sensible size, just large enough to admit 
of the dress-sleeve underneath. The 
outside pocket will be appreciated by 
every woman... The little felt hat is of 
the color of the coat. 
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Figure 3 shows us one of the newest 
of the autumn wraps, a long double cape 
with a hvod. It may be of any material, 
and should be lined to have it hang well ; 
the upper cape is removable. 
is tailor-made, with two rows of stitch- 
Small hat, of the 


ing above the hem. 
color of the cape, 

with two quills at 

the back. 

But we do not all 
require the useful 
combined with the 
becoming. For a 
bride who wishes a 
new style of peler- 
ine added to ‘her 
wardrobe — or, in 
fact, for any woman 
of taste—we give 
the La Valliére, the 
model as seen in 
Figure 4, made of 
black velvet; but 
satin, silk, or cloth 
may be used. The 
cape is round and 
full, and its dis- 
tinguishing feature 
are the long ends 
which fall nearly to 
the feet, are nar- 
row, and trimmed 
from neck to bottom 
with lace, as is also 
the edge of the 
cape and the neck. 
The gown is of 
steel- gray bengal- 
ine, ornamented 
with four rather 
deep ruffles of black 
lace, with a nar- 
rower one about 
the bottom. The 
sleeves are cut very 
long, and are much 
wrinkled. Napo- 


leon hat, of gray straw, trimmed with 
black feathers and carnations. 

Among the newest wraps for the 
autumn, we have a myrtle-green coat, as 


The gown 
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rows of narrow black braid; the round 
full cape has a yoke covered with black 
gimp, and the trimming around the cape 
is of the same color; there is a double 
row of black velvet ribbon down the 
front, and a collar of the same. The 
hat is of black felt; trimmed with black 


feathers. For early 
autumn wear, close- 
fitting basque coats 
of black silk, satin, 
or colored cloth are 
being prepared—a 
reaction from the 
full capes, perhaps, 
and more becoming 
if less comfortable ; 
but the cape is still 
seen in all varieties. 

Figure 6 shows 
us a pretty house- 
dress ; an old sum- 
mer gown can be 
remodeled on this 
pattern, if a new 
one is not desired. 
The original of our 
design is of red 
and cream-colored 
striped foulard ; 
the bottom trimmed 
witha row of cream- 
colored lace put on 
beneath two rows of 
ribbon ; the bodice 
is plain and slightly 
pointed back and 
front, and has full 
trimming of the 
cream-colored lace 
over the sleeves, 
which forms a point 
at the back and a 
jabot down the 
front. The folded 
collarette is of red 
surah, as are the 
bows placed at the 


bottom of the puffed sleeves. 


One of the most styiish dresses for 


given in Figure 5, three-quarters length Figure 7. 


and ornamented above the hem by two 


mourning is made of black crépe de lain, 
with a bell-shaped skirt, like that of 
The bottom is trimmed with 
seven bias folds of English crépe, put on 
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FIG. 8. 


in waved lines. The bodice is made of 
the crépe de lain, with jabot lapels worn 
over a full front of the English crépe ; 
the balloon upper sleeves are of the latter, 
the lower sleeves of the crépe de lain. 
There is but little difference, as we 
have before observed, between the dress- 
ing of a mother of middle age and her 
daughter, except perbaps in the material 
and trimmings. But yet there is a differ- 
ence, scarcely to be defined: fewer 
furbelows and less fluffiness for the 
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mother, lighter colors and more ribbons 
and bedizenment for the daughter, 
Skirts and bodices are usually modeled 
in the same way. In Figure 8, we give 
a design for a dress for a middle-aged 
woman. It is of gray cashmere, trimmed 
with two rows of broad black gimp on 
the skirt; the same trimming ornaments 
the waistcoat front, the belt, and sleeves. 
The bodice is plain at the back, hasa 
slight fullness in the front, and has a 
jacket effect given by the coat-lapels. 
We have also another model for an 
outdoor dress for a middle-aged woman, 
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jn Figure 9. It is cheviot, is cut at the 
back with but one seam and with a 
rounded point in front ; the cape, remov- 
able at pleasure, is also slightly pointed. 
Generous comfortable sleeves, with vel- 
yet cuffs, complete this suitable costume. 
The bonnets of 1830 have been found 
too ponderous to be taken at once into 
favor, but small ones have been worn so 
long that fickle fashion must soon have 
some kind of change, though we think 
that it will come very slowly. We have 
been wearing mere ovals or triangles 
forming a base for lace, aigrettes, 
feathers, flowers, etc. This winter, the 
capote style will probably prevail; it 
having a lace or fringed curtain and long 
ear-pieces forming a horse-shoe edge at 
the back, round which is placed a thick 
cache-peign of flowers—goffered lace 
standing up in front. There are strings 
to eared bonnets. Sometimes the 
upstanding frill is caught down to the 
front, making a double 
cockatoo crest. Bonnets 
need to look important, 
to balance the size of 
capes and sleeves. In 
Figure 10, we see a beau- 
tiful model of a black 
lace bonnet with a cream- 
colored surah chou in 
front, and with long 
black lace strings which 
serve to lend softness to 
any face—though, with 
the present style of head- 
gear, the lace strings look 
old on young people. 
Radical changes in 
hair-dressing have taken 
place within the last year 
orso. Frizzes and bangs 
are gradually going out; 
and the Empire style, as 
in Figure 11, or the 1830 
style, as in Figure 12, is 
most frequently seen. The 
coiffes given are for dressy 
occasions; but for ordi- 
Mary wear, the hair is 
simply parted in the mid- 
dle and brought down 
about the ears, without 


the curls. The back hair may be done 
in a knot, low at the back, or higher if 
wished. 

Girls’ garments are made much after 
the fashions of the older sisters and 
mothers. A design from an early impor- 
tation for the cooler weather is seen in 
Figure 13. It is a coat of dark-blue 
cloth, with a ruffle at the bottom ; this 
is edged with a very narrowband of 
Astrakhan. The coat is. comfortably 


loose, but cut to nearly fit the figure ; 
and the deep full cape is alsotrimmed with 
narrow Astrakhan*; the upper cape is. 
Small black Astrakhan. 


untrimmed. 
cape. 

For a young girl’s house-dress, we give, 
in Figure 14, a frock of chestnut-colored 
cashmere. The skirt, belt, yoké, and 
cuffs are ornamented with braid; gold 
braid may be employed, if preferred. 
The lower sleeves and full bodice are also 
of cashmere; the under bodice and 
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In Figure 16, we have for a small girl 
a model of a frock in a gray and white 
diagonal of soft woolen. The skirt, 
back and front of the bodice, and 
sleeves are ornamented with a white 
open-work embroidery or lace ; or if this 
is too fragile for the little lady, a band 
of some other material may be substi- 
tuted—for instance, a gray band of silk 
or cashmere can be quickly braided or 
done in chain-stitch, of any pretty con- 
trasting color. 

There are many mothers who have 
fingers sufficiently deft to manufacture a 
cap like that in Figure 17, for the small 
laddie. It may be made of dark-blue 
cloth and edged with a band of velvet, 
Astrakhan, or any other kind of fur. If 
not as elegant, when finished, as one 
purchased at the shop, it will at least do 


upper part of the sleeves are of brown 
velveteen. 

For an older girl, we give, in Figure 15, 
a design for the front and back of a 
pretty house-dress. It is of wine-colored 
delaine, and the skirt is trimmed with 


three ruffles scalloped at the edges with 
silk ; the square collar, belt, and sleeves 
are ornamented like the ruffles. A wine- 
colored ribbon passes from beneath a bow 
at the throat, under the arms, and is tied 
at the waist behind. 
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to save a better one and be serviceable 
at school or for tobogganing and snow- 
balling. 


A FLOWER-BATH 


THERE is talk about a new fashion of 
flower-baths. It is not exactly a new 
fashion, because baths of herbs, baths of 
crushed fruit, baths of flowers, baths of 
leaves, baths of powdered roots, have 
been in use from time immemorial, 
among ladies who wish fo preserve their 
beauty. There were also, at one time— 
but these are gone out of favor—-baths 
ofearth. Fancy lying up to your neck 
in garden-mold,- with a few worms, 
centipedes, and such things squirming 
about your ribs! ‘Then there are the 
sun-baths. Atacertain place—perhaps 
there are a dozen—in Switzerland and 
Germany, the patients lie in little rooms 
with glass roofs, enjoying the warmth of 
the sun. After an ordinary English 
summer, I dare say a sun-bath would 
prove efficacious in every kind of disease 
that can be imagined. And there is 


something poetical in a bath of crushed 
fruit—one of crushed raspberries, for 
instance, should impart a delicate pinki- 
ness to the skin; but, after all, the fruit 
would be more useful for the promotion 
of health in a currant and raspberry pie 


—pie, please, not tart. A bath of 
violets would make one go about, for an 
hour or so, suggesting the immediate 
neighborhood of a penny bunch of 
violets; but perhaps the flowers would 
be more lastingly useful ina vase. And 
when all is told, I am quite certain that 
the finest bath in the world is one of 
water, either hot or cold; and I always 
recommend, as a physician, hitherto 
unlicensed and uncalled, all my patients 
to take a cold bath every morning in 
summer, and a tepid bath every morning 
in winter, and a hot bath whenever one 
has got a cold or feels low. It suffuses 
the cheek with a delicate bloom like that 
of the common or garden peach. It 
brightens the eyes, and clears the com- 
plexion, and keeps the loveliest woman 
young till she gets old. As for the 
flowers, here. is a prescription never 
VOL. LXIII—62. 
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FIG. 14. 
before published.” A bunch of jonquils 
in early spring, or a bunch of roses in 
summer, placed in a vase near the bath, 
will be found to have a marvelous effect 
in beautifying the complexion.— Walter 
Besant. 


HINTS UPON NURSING. 


Ir is well to bear in mind that the 
nerve-force and vital power are at so 
low an ebb in sickness that a degree of 
heat or cold, pleasant or endurable in 
health, may, become absolute torture to 
an invalid. Nothing can be more simple 
than the application of hot-water bottles 
or hot fomentations, the object in each 
case being to maintain an even and con- 
tinuous degree of heat. We have known 
the legs and feet of a patient burned, 
through the hot-water bottle being put 
into the bed as soon as it was filled with 
boiling water, instead of waiting for 
twenty minutes, and then wrapping the 
bottle carefully in flannel and placing it 
under, the bottom sheet or blanket, at 
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the foot of the bed. Hot fomentations 
are so often ordered that it is well to 
know how to apply them as quickly and 
easily as possible. 

You will need a large bowl or basin, 
and two pieces of flannel, a round towel, 
and plenty of boiling water. Place the 
towel in the dry basin, with its ends 
hanging down over either side. Now 
put a piece of flannel evenly upon that 
part of the towel in the bagin, pour the 
boiling water “over ‘it, wring as dry as 
possible, using the overhanging ends of 
the towel to wring the flannel by. Apply 
as hot as it can be borne, and cover with 
oil silk, to protect the clothing from 
moisture. The other flannel must be 
ready to replace.this very quickly, to 
secure a uniform application of moisture 
and warmth. 

Before concluding remarks upon hot 


applications, we may mention- that, if 
a mustard poultice is. brushed over with 
white of egg, it will raise no blister, even 
upon the tenderest skin ; some persons 
prefer salt. 

In all cases of injury to the head, it is 
usual to apply cold applications. If ice 
is obtainable, nothing can be better; 
but care must be taken that the ice is 
finely crushed before being put into the 
ice-bag, and renewed from time to time 
as occasion requires. It is very desirable 
that the ice-bag should be kept in its 
proper position by the nurse. 

A nurse, without being fussy or 
troublesome, should never allow her 
charge to remain too long in one posi- 
tion. A little gentle aid can often 
change an irksome posture into one of 
much greater ease; but in this, as in all 
other duties of the sick-room, care and 

tact are necessary. 

A patient, comfortably settled 
down for a quiet snooze, would 
naturally resent being turned 
over; but one to whom a posi- 
tion had grown wearisome, and 
yet too weak perhaps to alter it 
without help, would gladly wel- 
come assistance from the nurse. 
Let there be neither wrinkles 
nor crumbs under your patient. 
Perfect cleanliness, a smooth 
surface to lie upon, and frequent 
changes of position, are the best 
preventives of that protest 
against bad nursing known as 
bed-sores ; for, in nine cases out 
of ten, this suffering is entirely 
the fault of a careless nurse. 

It would also be more con- 
ducive to the comfort of a 
patient, if nurses would avoid 
shaking the bedstead by leaning 
over the foot-rail during an 
unnecessary gossip with anyone 
entering the sick-room. Daily 
sponging of the whole body is 
of great service in all cases of 
febrile or exhausting disease, 
and will often promote refresh- 
ing sleep when all other means 
fail. 

The sick-room should be fre- 











quently and well aired, and the tempera- 
ture kept as nearly uniform as possible ; 
from 60 to 65° Fahr. is a good standard. 
A good test of the air of any room is to 
take a wide-mouthed bottle, capable of 
holding 10%4 ounces of water. Place in 
it half an ounce of lime-water; let it 
stand for ten minutes in the room to be 
tested. Then close the mouth of the 
bottle, and shake the lime-water well. 
If the air of the room is impure, the 
lime-water will become milky. The 
best disinfectants are permanganate of 
potash in solution, and dilute carbolic 
acid, 1 to 40. Pure coffee, freshly 
ground, sprinkled over the floor of a 
. sick-room, is also a good disinfectant. 


FLOWERS. 
As the summer- blooming fuchsias 


finish flowering, gradually reduce the 
water until they finally reach a state of 






FIG. 


17. 


rest, and then trim them back in Novem- 
ber and place them in the cellar for the 
winter, giving them only just enough 
water to keep the wood from shriveling. 

Large potrtulacas may be taken up 
before frost and potted, and they will 
blossom in the house for a long time. 

Young plants of verbenas and petunias 
will give better bloom and foliage than 
old ones; and don’t forget young and 
thrifty tufts of sweet alyssum, pinks, 
and ageratum, so easily transplanted and 
so surely counted on for winter flowers. 

The armerias, or thrift, are a class of 
hardy perennials which are quite orna- 
mental. Armeria vulgaris, or common 
thrift, makes a fine flowering plant for 
edgings and beds ; armeria alpina bears 
its pretty pink flowers from May until 
August, and is a desirable plant for pots 
or rock-work. They do well in any soil 


which is not too :noist. 
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Among the newer hardy perennials, 
we have the mountain fleece (polygongm 
amplesicaule oxyphyllum), a species in- 
troduced from the Himalaya Mountains. 
This plant grows from two to three feet 
in height, and extends armward from 
three to four feet; the leaves clasp the 
stem, and are from five to six inches, or 
even more, in length. ‘The flowers are 
borne on bright-red stems, which make 
a fine contrast against the foliage and 
bloom. The flowers are white, in 
fleecy panicles, both axillary and 
panicle, freely produced and quite fra- 
grant. When dried, they may be used for 
winter bouquets. This plant is particu- 
larly valuable for coming into bloom 
after more or less of the summer flowers 
are past their prime and before the 
chrysanthemyums commence to flower, 
blooming generally from September 21st 
till the severe frosts. Give it a good 
rich soil, and you will be delighted with 
this fine hardy plant. 

Asters are among our finest annuals, 
and should have plenty of strong nourish- 
ing food and moisture. Frequent appli- 
cations of liquid manure or a mulch of 
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manure will greatly benefit them. If 
your asters are wilting, and lack of 
moisture is not the cause, take them up 
carefully, and the roots will be found 
covered with a greenish-brown insect. 
Wash them off, podr boiling water in the 
holes where they are to be set, so as to 
kill all eggs, etc., and replant when 
cooled. 


FANCY-WORK FOR CHILDREN. 


BY LILIAN MASTERS. 


THERE are nowadays so many varieties 
of fancy needlework, that it is hard if 
among them we cannot find some which 
are adapted to juvenile capabilities. I 
do not, of course, allude to the kinder- 
garten toy-lessons, but to more ambitious 
attempts, which shall, when finished, 
bear some resemblance to the fancy-work 
done by older hands, and be really useful 
as well as ornamental. 

Felt-work is so well known that it 
need hardly be mentioned ; but even the 
youngest workers will find that by taking 
a little extra trouble they can produce, 
with this over-easy embroidery, far more 
satisfactory results than are sometimes 


turned out by ladies who could do such 
much better work if they would but ~ 
take the pains. With the aid of fine 
Japanese tinsel, arrasene and _filoselle, 
and by using a few harmonious shades of 
color instead of many contrasting ones, 
felt-work is much improved, though it 
can never rank very highly, from an 
artistic point of view. 

Far more care is needed to work cross- 
stitch satisfactorily ; but still it can be 
done, and done handsomely, too, by 
children. In this they will probably 
need a. little assistance from some older 
worker, as well as advice concerning the 
use of materials and colors. Cross-, 
stitch cotton, flax thread, and washing 
silk are all appropriate; but the last- 
named is expensive if the piece of work 
undertaken is large. We will suppose 
the material chosen to be that usually 
sold for the purpose. The width of the 
pattern must, of course, depend upon 
the size of the piece of linen to be 
embroidered. Having marked off the 
cloth to the required shape with a run- 
ning thread of cotton, choose a pattern 
and count the squares, to see if it is 
adapted for the purpose. The most 
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FANCY-WORK FOR CHILDREN. 


usual way Of working cross-stitch is to 
copy the pattern directly on to the 
material. When preparing embroidery 
fora child, it isa good plan to choose 
some pattern in’ which the design can be 
left plain, and all the background filled 
in. Figure 1 is a simple little border 
showing how, if the crosses immediately 
around the pattern were filled in, those 
squares in which I have placed a dot 


might be worked by quite a little girl ;: 


when completed, the border would 
appear as in Figure 2. The effect is 
pleasing, if the squares first put in (the 
outlines) are of one color, and those 
beyond it of a paler shade. Leviathan 
is scarcely more difficult than the ordi- 
nary stitch, but it is more important that 
each should be crossed the same way. 

It is not necessary that juvenile or 
older workers should always use toile 
carrée for cross-stitch. Linen or any 
other suitable material needs rather more 
care both in the preparation and the 
working. It should be stretched out 
tightly and quite evenly ; above it should 


be laid a sheet of coarse 
perforated card - board. 
On this, the pattern to 
be worked should be 
marked ; every square on 
one square of. the card- 
board. The holes at 
each corner of each 
square should be enlarged 
(if necessary), so that a 
finely-pointed pencil can- 
be poked through, mak- 
ing a tiny dot upon the 
material below. The 
greatest accuracy must be observed, and, 
if at all possible, the whole work must be 
sketched out upon one piece of card, as 
it is difficult to shift the pattern without 
making some mistake. If the card-board 
is too fine to make large enough squares, 
each must be drawn in each direction, over 
two or more squares of the card-board. 
When all the dots are in place, connect 
them with each other with pencil-crosses, 





these being placed where the worked 
stitches will cover them. The left-hand 
half of Figure 3 shows the guide dots and 
pencil-crosses, the other half of the dia- 
gram the completed pattern. 

Tasteful and beautiful as some of the 
old work is, it is nothing more elaborate 
than a flowing design worked in back- 
stitch on linen, with white or old-gold 
cotton, or with silk upon a background 
of cream-colored linen or specially- 
woven fine brown holland. The effect 
is good in proportion to the smallness 
and evenness of the stitches, and the 
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FIG. 6. 


work is capital practice for those who 
someday will have fine sewing to do, 
without the helps which should be given 
to a beginner. ‘The first thing to do is 
to trace the pattern upon paper, laying 
this on the foundation linen, with a page 
of carbon-paper or linen between. Then 
the outlines of the pattern should be 
followed with a tracing-wheel, which will 
leave a trail of small dots close together, 
or far apart, according to whether the 
teeth of the wheel are moderately fine or 
very coarse. One stitch should, as a 
rule, be made between each pair of dots ; 
but if these are far apart, and the worker 
sufficiently skilled, it is an immense 
improvement to put two stitches between 
each pair, taking care that each occupies 
exactly half the space. 

Canvas is a capital material on which 
to practice many fancy stitches as well as 
darning ; with the latter especially, pretty 
and simple work can be made. Some 
pattern may be traced through transfer- 
paper, as described above; and if the 
younger worker cannot plainly see ,the 
often fitful outline on the canvas for her- 
self, this should be first worked round 
in crewel or outline stitch. Then all the 
background is to be darned in. It is 
easy to ‘‘take a thread and miss a 
thread’’ alternately, and it is only a 
little more difficult to miss more varying 
numbers and darn in a simple pattern. 

If my readers wish their work to be 


quite in the fashion, they should sew 
jewels upon it. No matter if the 
material is cotton or something appar- 
ently equally unsuited for such decora- 
tion, it is decreed that diamonds, rubies, 
and similar dazzling shams be sewed to 
it. The effect is sometimes pretty 
enough, for on rich materials the gems 
gleam out like so many wee colored 
lamps. 

A length of brocaded ribbon doubled, 
and with a narrow silk fringe along the 
ends, makes an acceptable book-marker, 
Figure 4, especially if, on the part which 
hangs out from the book, gems be so 
sewed as to accentuate the pattern on 
which they are arranged; thus a wild 
rose with a yellow centre should have a 
topaz in the middle, and perhaps an 
emerald on each leaf. 

A more ambitious attempt would be a 
gemmed handkerchief-sachet. To make 
one like Figure 5, three-quarters of a yard 
of ribbon seven inches wide is required, 
and a piece of quilting the same size nd 
shape. Ribbon may often be had with 
large spots at regular intervals all over 
it; each of these should have a jewel 
sewed in the centre, or, if this uses them 
up too quickly, the flaps of the case only 
need be so decorated. Lay the quilting 
on the ribbon, sprinkling it generously 
with sachet-powder and putting a fine 
cord on all round. The case should be 
folded so that the centre measures eleven 
inches across, and the flaps rather less. 
This sized case will hold a handkerchief 
opened once (a double square), or two 
folded up in the usual way and laid 
beside each other. 

The little work-bag, Figure 6, also 
affords scope for jewel embroidery. To 
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make it, two four-inch squares of card 
should be covered with plush. In the 
centre of each is a large gem surrounded 
by tinsel or a ring of small beads; along 
all four sides is a band of ribbon or gold 
braid, interlacing at the corners, on each 
side of which a small jewel is sewed. 
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The hinges all round and the bag at the 
top should be of a figured silk, sewed 
plainly along the top, but puffed down 
each side and along the bottom. A 
draw-string of very fine cord is run into 
the hem at the top, while a handle of 
coarser cord is sewed on each side. 
Inside, the bag must be lined with silk 
or satin, so that it is quite neat and with- 
out any raw edges. 

Juveniles have exercised their ingenuity 
vpon the concoction of kettle-holders 
for many generations ; and now that the 
elegant little copper kettles are used so 
frequently in both drawing and dining 
rooms, there is fresh scope for talent in 
this direction. The handles of china 
tea-pots (especially if a tea-cozy is used) 
often get unmercifully hot, and the 
housewife is glad of some elegant little 
holder, through which to grasp the 
slippery china. For & tea-pot holder, a 
layer or two of flannel or cashmere 
between cover and lining is sufficient ; 
but from the handle of a kettle, a layer 
of wadding or even of thin carpet is not 
much protection. The size must also 
Often 


vary according to circumstances. 
a pretty little square mat of plush or felt 
can be bought ready made-up with a 


fringe. This, cut in (if necessary), and 
thickly or thinly interlined, will do 
nicely for the tea-pot, while for a kettle- 
holder a piece of narrow plushette and 
tinsel bordering will answer capitally, if 
neatly made up. 

Art serge makes a durable and hand- 
some cloth for a small table, if a hand- 
some design be traced upon it and 
worked with wools and silks of suit- 
able tones.of color. Six strands of 
crewel-wool can be couched down all 
along the outlines with three strands of 
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filoselle. There are several varieties of 
couching, but the simplest—Figure 7— 
is as effective as any. Each stitch of 
silk must be at an equal distance from 
those on either side, and, when laying 
the second row of couching, the stitches 
must exactly alternate with those of the 
first row. ‘Three or even more rows are 
used; the ends, when done with, are 
put through the eye of a coarse needle, 
taken to the wrong side of the work, and 
there sewed down. 

I have made no mention of the various 
kinds of fancy articles which can be 
bought ready traced, begun, and with 
‘materials to finish,’’ for these are 
costly ; and when help is needed in the 
concoction of a present, I prefer to ask 
it from some older counselor, rather 
than to be dependent upon the assistance 
of an outsider. For a present to a 
child, few things are more appreciated 
than a piece of new fancy-work, pre- 
pared by some elder, for completion by 
less skilled hands. It gives pleasure @t 
the time, employment for hours which 
might otherwise pass but dully, and, 
when finished, may afford still more 
gratification, if given away to some third 
person who knows how to value such a 
joint labor of love. 


A DESIGN FOR A DRAWING-LESSON. 


The sketch of ‘‘The Deserted Wife 
and Child,’’ which is given in the front 
of the book, is intended for copying as a 
drawing-lesson. It may be done in 
black or white chalk or in charcoal, on 
gray paper. The beginner will find it 
easy to copy. A pen-and-ink sketch 
may also be made of it. 
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is approaching when readers 

begin to make their choice 
among the magazines for another year. 
The ever growing popularity of ARTHUR 
and the daily increasing letters from sub- 
scribers give us the pleasant certainty 
that our old friends mean to rally ina 
strong phalanx about us. Already a 
good many are doing more than this— 
they are bringing in their friends as new 
subscribers. We are now arranging, to 
offer to all who get up clubs for 1894, a 
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list of premiums which cannot be sur- 
passed in variety and attractiveness. 
The Magazine itself will in various 


ways be better than ever. There will be 
stories, poems, and miscellaneous papers 
of general interest by well-known 
authors, and the illustrations will be 
more numerous and of a still higher 
order. 

The name of Mrs. Emily H. May is 
familiar to every household in the land, 
and the fact that she will be the fashion 
editor for 1894 is the best assurance we 
could give that this department will 
prove invaluable. 

To our old friends, it is not necessary 
to add long paragraphs in our own praise. 
Our subscribers know that ARTHUR is 
always true to its title of the Home 
Magazine, and that with this claim no 
periodical in the country can hope to 
compete. Our aim will be to cater even 
more generally to the needs of the 
entire household by adding new features 
of novelty and interest. 

In short, we mean to offer a combina- 
tion of merit, beauty, and usefulness 
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which will still further strengthen our 
unique position among the ladies’ maga- 
zines. 


THERE HAS NEVER BEEN anything dis- 
covered that will equal Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap for all household uses. It makes 
paint look like new,’and clothes as white’ 
as snow. Our wash-woman says it is a 
pleasure to use it. Ask your grocer for it. 


ARE You Marriep ?—It is the small 
annoyances that worry—sour milk over 
night, no milk-man in the morning: no 
cream for the coffee; no milk for the 
baby. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is always ready for use. 
Grocers and druggists. 


ALL ALONE.—Solitude is one of the 
highest enjoyments of which our nature 
is susceptible. It is also, when too long 
continued, capable of being made the 
most severe, indescribable, unendurahle 
source of anguish. 


TRUE GREATNESS.—In the. sight of 
God, true greatness does not depend on 
the extent of the sphere to be filled or 
greatness of effect that may be produced, 
but on the motive and the power of 
virtue in the soul—in the fidelity with 
which duty is performed, and the spirit 
in which difficulties are met and trials 
are borne, and goodness and love are 
diligently pursued. 


PRIDE AND PRAISE.—Pride is essential 
to a noble character, and the love of 
praise is one of the civilizing elements. 
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No. 8044—Ladies’ Newmarket , 
or Traveling Coat. 
Price, 35 cents. 
This design is adapted for any light-weight 
cloaking material, and cuts from 30 to 24 inches 
bust measure. 


No. 8050—Ladies’ Tea Gown. 
Price, 25 cents. 


This design is adapted for any material. 
Medium size will require 12 yards of 21-inch or 
% yards of 42-inch goods, 34 yard of 18-inch 
Velvet for yoke and collar, 284 yards of lace, 
1% yards narrow ribbon and 8 yards of 3-inch 

for quilling on skirt. 
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FASHION SUPPLEMENT. 





No, 1320—Girls’ Dress. 
Price, 25 cents. 
This design is adapted for any woolen 


material or silk. This pattern cuts 24 to 29 
inches bust measure, 


No. 1326—Girls’ Eton. Jacket 
Costume. 
Price, 25 cents. 
TO BE WORN WITH A BLOUSE. 


This design is adapted for any material, and 
cuts 22 to 29 inches bust measure. 


No. 1314—Girls’ Dress. 


Price, 25 cents. 
WITH UMBRELLA SKIRT. 


y+ design is adapted for woolen material 
or silk. 
If made as illustrated, the medium size will 
requireg%< yards of 42-inch blue serge, % yard 
of white serge for the pelerine, cuffs, an lt, 
and one piece of narrow soutache braid. 

This design cuts in sizes from 6 to 12 years, 
and requires from 3% to 434 yards of-42-inch 
material, or 244 to 3) yards of d4-inch material, 
according to size. 
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satin for the revers and cuffs, and 244 yards 
of gimp to trim the revers, 


The above designs are adapted for any material, and cut 
to42 inches bust measure. 












No. 1322.—Ladies’ Circular Cape 
with Pelerine. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Anovel style of a circular cape with a peler- 
jne, the lower edge of the front of the ca 
being cut in the fanciful manner shown in the 
picture or left lain, as preferred. Ribbon 
ruching is an effective trimming for the cape 

rtion and pelerine also, if a decoration is 
sired, although the model is perfectly finished 

n. It cuts in3 sizes: small, medium, and 
om the small size fitting 32 and 34 inches 
bust measure. The medium size will uire 
2y yards of 54-inch goods, or if made as illus- 
trated, 134 yards of 54-inch cloth, 5 yards of 21- 
inch lining silk, 134 yards of 18-inch velvet or 
91-inch satin for pelerine, 1944 yards of ribbon 
for quilling or 9% yards of ready quilled ribbon 
and 2 yards of wider ribbon for the neck. 





No. 5613—Ladies’ Basque. 
Price, 30 cents. 


This design is adapted for a combination 
of any materials. 

If made as illustrated, the medium size 
will require 434 yards of 21-inch silk or 2% 
yards of 42-inch goods, 2 yards of 21-inch 
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87—Girls’ Jacket. 
Price, 25 cents. 
A pretty style ot jacket for girls, measuring 22 to 27 





No. 45—Ladies’ Collar. 
inches bust measure. 
Price, 10 cents. 
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No. 5616—Ladies’ Circular Double Skirt. 
Price, 30 cents. 
The above design is adapted for any material, and cuts 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
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Theattached coupon entitles any subscriber to ARTHUR’s NEw HoME MAGAZINE to any one of the 
“Domestic” Paper Patterns of a value not to exceed twenty-five cents. 

Cut it out, and send it with your name and address, and the number and size of the pattern wanted, 
plainly written in ink, to the “ Domestic’ Publishing Company (not us), and enclose them six cents. If you 
want a pattern the price of which exceeds twenty-five cents, enclose the difference in stamps in addition to 
the six cents, as this coupon is only good for twenty-five cents. \ 

You may select any pattern on this or the three preceding pages, or in either of the current “ Domestic” 
publications. 

Send them two cents for a “Style,” a monthly eight-page paper containing the latest designs; or twenty 
cents for the “ Démestic Fashion Review,” a quarterly containing more than one thousand seasonable patterns. 

We cannot undertake to extend this offer to any persons who are not bona fide subscribers .to our 


Magazine. A. CUT COUPON OFF HERE em. 


FREE DRESS-PATTERN COUPON—OCTOBER, 1893. 


The ‘ Domestic ”’ Publishing Company, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: If presented before January 1st, 1894, please furnish any subscriber to ARTHUR'S 
New HoME MAGAZINE, a “ Domestic” Paper Pattern of the retail value of twenty-five cents or less, when 
six cents in stamps is enclosed with the coupon. If the pattern selected is more than twenty-five cents, 
additional stamps will be enclosed by the person ordering the pattern to make up the amount. 


This order is not good if presented after the above date. 
Yours truly, ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN: I hereby certify that I am a regular subscriber to the ARTHUR’s NEw HoME MAGAZINE, 


. and entitled to the use of the above order before January 1st, 1894. ‘ 
Please send me pattern No. 3 size , for which I enclose six cents in post- 











B@>™ Always give the size of the pattern you order. If for a child, add the-age. 


This coupon is only good for a pattern when accompanied with the requisite amount of ‘s 
stamps. Coupons will not be accepted in place of money. i 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 














Griddle Cakes made with Sweet Milk.—By Marta PARLOA.—Mix together one pint of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of sugar and two teaspoonfuls of Cleveland’s Baking Powder. Rub 
this mixture through asieve, letting it fallinto a bowl. Add three generous gills of milk, three tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter and one well beaten egg. Fry in smallcakes on a griddle, and serve at once.—(Copyright.) 

Apple Dumpling.—By Mrs. Emma P. Ewinc.—Sift together two and a half cups of flour and two 
@aspoonfuls Cleveland's Baking Powder. Add a cup of sweet milk and a tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Stir into a batter, Half fill a buttered baking dish with quarters of pared sour apples. Pourthe batter over 
them and bake three-quarters of an hour, or until nicely browned. Serve with a hard or soft sauce.— 

Use only Cleveland's baking 
er. 





Minute Biscuit.—By 


quart of flour, one table- 
spoonful of butter and the 
same of lard, two teaspoon- 
fuls of Cleveland's bakin 

powder, half teaspoonful o: 
salt, one pint of cold water, 
one teaspoonful of white 
sugar. Sift baking pow- 
der, salt, sugar and flour 
together twice; chop up 
the shortening in the flour, 
not touching it with your 
hands, stir in with a wooden 
spoon the co'd water; roll 
out quickly, cut into round 
cakes and bake in a good 
oven.—‘'' Finding Cleveland's 
baking powder to be really 


One rounded 


teaspoonful of 
the best, I recommended it 


Cevelandspoxng 


Household,’ and now use 
does more and better work Household, and, new. st 
MARION HARLAND. 
Apple Koker.—B 

than a heaping Mas LINCOLN, —Mizwell 

See. one-half teaspoonful salt 

1 h and two — pn ig oo 

tava = Cleveland's in ‘ow- 

teaspoonful of others. Cleveland's Beking: Pays 

flour. Rub jn one-quarter 

cup — ape g™ Beat one 

ak ‘ , egg light, ad ree-quar- 

While Cleveland’s is the strongest of all [ters cup milk, and stir it 

into 4 ee Use aa 

: , milk if needed to make 

pure cream of tartar baking powders (see Official —_| the dough soft enough to 

pace A - inch thick 

+ i it i : on a shallow baking pan. 

Reports), its chief merit is not its strength but rote i tore 
i ‘ four large sour apples, an 

its perfect purity and wholesomeness. divide each quarter length- 

wise. Lay them in parallel 

Cleveland’s baking powder, “pure and sure.” core. edge “tows, ta 

7 & . press them into the dough 

slightly. Sprinkle two table- 











A quarter pound can mailed free on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. spoonfuls sugar over the 
. apple, but do not let it 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 81 Fulton St., New York. touch the pan, Bakeina 


hot oven twenty minutes. 
Turn it out, apple side up, 
ona platter, and serve with 

Lemon Sauce.—Mix well 











three heaping teaspoon- 
fuls corn starch with one cup of sugar, in a granite sauce-pan. Add two cups boiling water, stir well, and 
cook ten minutes. Add the grated rind and juice of one lemon and one tablespoonful butter. 1f the sauce 
be too thick to pour easily add more boiling water.—(Copyright 1891 by Cleveland Baking Powder Co.) 
- Pufis.—By Miss AMABEL G5. anak owe pipe ny one _ 
evel teaspoonful Cleveland's Baking Powder and a speck of salt sifte 

into a bowl, One cup of dry mashed potato mixed into it.. Then rub 400 } : e Ccipe s 
in three tablespoonfuls of beef dripping; mix with enough cold water 

to make astiff dough. Roll it out very thin on a well floured board. FREE. Send stamp an 


Cut into rounds, wet the edges, = a spoonful of jam on each round. : ress 
Fold over and press together the edges, lay them _on a greased tin| Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 





MARION HARLAND,.—One}' 





and bakein a hot oven ten minutes.—Use only Cleveland's Baking Powder. 81 Fulton St., New York, | 





In answering advertisements, our readers wi] please mention this Magazine 
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“SLA SERENATA.” 


ITALIAN WALTZ SONG. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
H. L, D'ARCY JAXONE, 
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“LA SERENATA.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





LADIES 

RIDE 

ws COLUMBIA 
” BICYCLES 


because they are light, 
graceful, and strong. 
They make bicycling 
easy and safe. For 
men or for women Co- 
lumbias are unequalled, 
unapproached. 


CaTALocue free at our agencies or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 





THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD 


ibe 


NFR 
For DISPEPTIC DELICATE, INFIRM AND AGED PERSONS. 
A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 


an = = MEDICINAL EXCELLENCE IN AU ASTRIC 
ENTERIC DISEASES ECIALLY te 


DIARRHOEA, DYSENTERY 
CHOLERA ]'Gésste ss 
SBP DRUGGISTS. HE SORPEAS PE SS newex 








AWC. 
Hatety and comfort ip 
*travel 





are the considerations 
of the greatest moment. 
These matters have al- 
ways received the most 
careful attention at the 
hands of the manage- 
ment of the 


epnsylvania 
ailroad 


and in consequence the 
road is the best pro- 
tected and most com- 
pletely equipped line in 
America. Magnificent 
road-bed, the block sig- 
nal system throughout, 
interlocking switchesand 
automatic signals, pas- 
senger coaches, parlor 
and sleeping cars of the 
latest design and con- 
struction, are in evidence 
as proof of the claim. 
The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is the “Standard 
Railway of America.” 


J. R. WOOD, 


S. M. PREVOST, 
Gen’! Pass. Agtttle 


Gen’l Manager. 





In answering advertisements, our readers will please mention this Magazine. 





A DESIGN FOR COPYING AS A DRAWING LESSON. 
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(See the story, “A Fateful Number.’’) 
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